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CHRISTMAS NOTES, 1390-1714. 


In 1390 the Earl of Derby’s party of 
Englishmen kept Christmas in Prussia. The 
expenditure on wine, beer, candles, ‘‘ farina 
frumenti” (for frumenty?), pig-meat, and 
other food, and on waferers, fiddlers, tumblers, 
harpers, heralds, and minstrels, and ‘pro 
lusu domini ad tales” and in money gifts, is 
set out in Camd. Soc., N.S. lii. pp. 64, 65, 109. 
‘The lord’s ministrels had a special gift because 
they came with their minstrelsy to his 
chamber early in the morning of the Cir- 
cumcision. 

In 1484 Adam Neleson, messenger and 
usher of the Duchy of Lancaster, was allowed 
ten shillings for his livery-gown “anenst the 
Fest of Christmas” (North Riding Record 
Soc., N.S. i. 115). 

In 1498 Sir Roger Hastings had a dispute 
with one Ralph Joyner (or Jenore), from 
whom he claimed some rent, and upon whose 
goods he had distrained. Joyner thought it 
prudent to ——_ of the knight’s way, but 
on Christmas Day he ventured to go to his 


parish church, at Ellerburn, near Pickering, 
**as belonged to a christen man to doo.” 


Whereupon Sir Roger, with twenty retainers 
(his customary retinue), armed with “ bowes, 
billes, arrowes, glaves, and other wepon3,” 
came into the churchyard, and would have 
entered into the church to slay him ; but Sir 
Robert Sawdane, priest, servant (7.e. chap- 
lain) to Sir Roger, and vicar of Ellerburn, 
kneeling upon his knees, stopped him, 
desiring him to suffer Joyner to be in his 
parish church, ‘‘insomuch as it was a 
solempne and a high day.” Meantime Sir 
Roger’s wife hurried into the church to warn 
Joyner, whereupon he went out at a back 
door and fied to Pickering, and besought the 
help of the Cholmleys, stewards of Pickering 
Forest. On St. Stephen’s Day Roger Cholmley 
and some knights and gentlemen gathered a 
force of more than 200 armed persons, and 
came to Sir Roger Hastings’s manor of 
Roxby, where he was at dinner with his 
friends, and threatened that if he did not 
come out to fight they would burn him in his 
house. The quaint details are given at length 
in N. Riding Rec. Soc., N.S. i. 136-96. 

Early in the reign of Elizabeth, before 
1568, William Watson, parson of Levisham, 
had a cross-bow weighing 4lb., a long-bow, a 
cur-dog, and a grewe bitch, with which he 
went poaching in Pickering Forest, and 
“betwixte Christinmasse and Newyeares 
day last” he killed a fawn (cdid., 213). 

In 1586 it is recorded that the foresters had 
long been accustomed to supply loads of fire- 
wood to the householders of Lockton, to 
furnish them “‘ with competent store of fyer 
duringe all the Christmas tyme.” In return, 
the householders made a feast in one of their 
houses in turn, between Christmas and 
Shrovetide, for themselves and the foresters, 
each householder bringing a hen, so that 
“they altogether might be merry and make 
good chere” 224-5). 

In 1552, on the afternoon of Christmas 
Day, when the Lord Mayor and aldermen 
rode to St. Paul’s, the 340 children of Christ’s 
Hospital, boys and girls, all in livery, with 
the masters, physician, four surgeons, and 
matrons, stood in array from St. Laurence 
Lane in Cheap to the cathedral (Wriothes- 
ley’s ‘Chronicle,’ ii. 80, where also is a note 
about the “lords of misrule ”). 

At Christmas, 1640, 104 does and 5 hinds 
were sent from 21 royal parks to Whitehall 
for the use of his Majesty’s house (Cox, 
‘Royal Forests,’ 1905, p. 78). 

In 1644, 25 December was the day of the 
monthly fast, and the Houses of Parliament 
went to hear fast-sermons—the Lords in the 
Abbey, and the Commons in St. Margaret’s. 
But in 1657 things had changed: hardly a 
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shop was opened ; the eve was kept in merry- 


makings ; and on the day the usual Prayer- 


Book service was held in many churches, in 
some (e.g. on Garlick Hill) with full cere- 
monial, and there were no disturbances. The 
Cavaliers arranged for a big horse-race on 
Banstead Downs on the 29th ; see particulars 
at length in ‘Clarke Papers,’ iii. 130. 

In 1676 two persons in the parish of St. 
Nicholas, Durham, opened their shops on 
Christmas Day, and were therefore brought 
before the Archdeacon’s Court (Granville’s 
‘Diary,’ ii. 237). During the ‘12 daies of 
Christmas” Dean Granville allowed his 
servants to sit up later than 11 P.M., provided 
they did not “make it a pretence to lye a 
bed next morning” 155). 

On Christmas Day, 1714, some boys, sons 
of Dissenters, got up a mock procession at 
Croydon, dressed themselves in merry-andrew 
fashion, with fringes of divers colours tied 
about them, one riding upon anass, and so they 
abused folks going to church at 10 A.M. ; see 
‘Full Answer to Mr. Pillorniere’s Reply to 
Dr. Snape, in a cag 4 to the Bishop of 
Bangor,’ by H. Mills, A.M, 1718, ii. 51. 

W. C. B. 


THE CHRISTMAS BUSH. 

THERE were no Christmas trees sixty years 
ago, at least not in country places; but there 
was the “bush,” which hung from the main 
beam of every house-place in the villages and 
most houses in towns, the see people in 
particular being careful to hang the bush 
ready for Christmas Eve, seldom before, 
though portions of days for a whole week pre- 
vious were occupied in making up the bush, 
which was called “the Christmas bush” or 
“kissing bush,” both terms often used in 
one sentence. A modern Christmas tree is 
perhaps more “good for sore eyes to look 
upon” than the older Christmas bush, but 
the latter was ‘‘the better to like,” using 
an old phrase. The old ‘‘ kissing bush” to a 
great extent resembled a Christmas tree 
inverted, especially when it was of large 
size, and made in the most elaborate fashion. 
The size of the Christmas bush depended in 
great measure on the distance of the house- 
place beam from the floor, for it had to be 
sufficiently high to allow couples to kiss 
under the bunch of mistletoe which always 
hung from the middle of the bush. There 
was athird name for it, “the kissing bunch,” 
and all the names were in regular use at 
Christmas time, at any rate in Derbyshire. 
The Christmas bush was the centre of the 
Christmas - week life, for it was rarely that 
for less than a week parties of lads, lasses, 


and their friends, with children of all 
sorts and ages, failed to gather each night 
for fun and frolic, and all this time the 
kissing bush was the centre of attraction, 
under which all the kissing forfeits were 
redeemed. 

The Christmas bush was a marvellous pro- 
duction. The foundation generally was a. 
couple of hoops, one inserted within the 
other ; or a young fir of considerable size 
had a portion of its heart cut out, leaving a 
space in which hoops could be inserted, the 
outer branches of the bush hanging down— 
the reverse of the Christmas tree. In any 
case the decoration of the hoops was much the: 
same, depending entirely upon the resource 
of the children of the family. The bars of 
the hoops were bound round with box, ivy, 
and yew sprigs, and bits of holly loaded 
with berries were inserted here and there. 
The other things used in setting off the bush 
were bits of coloured paper, with narrow 
ribbons tied in bows, those of the brightest 
colours being used. Rosy -cheeked apples,. 
with oranges, were worked into the general 
design, and here and there were hung various 
kinds of little gilt and coloured animals and 
birds—pigs, rabbits, cats, robins, fowls, and 
ducks. The glass toys, so much used now, 
were then quite unknown, thcugh coloured: 
bits of glass were used when such could 
be got. Both outside and inside the bush 
places for candles were made, and these 
were lighted on Christmas Eve, if not after- 
wards. 

One feature in the making of the biggest 
and best Christmas bush was a representation 
in some way of the Nativity. This was placed 
just within the bush, and where the lower 
portion of the hoops crossed. The Child 
Jesus was shown in cradle, and angels hung 
just above; but as a rule this part was 
wanting in detail, though kine sometimes 
were shown looking on. These details were 
always home-made, for nothing of the kind 
could then be bought, so that there was 
ample scope for nimble fingers to use a pair 
of scissors, for all the items were cut from 


aper. 
. The Christmas Eve parties were full of fun 
and frolic, following on a good supper of 
Christmas cheer notable for variety and 
abundance. And the foundation of this cheer 
was mainly the Christmas pig, killed a week 
or so before, and its parts worked up into. 
pies, pork and mince, and even chitterlings 
were set upon the table, for with many this 
was a dish only to be had at the pig-killing 
time, which was at Christmas. For drinks 
there were home-made wines—the elder for 
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choice—ale mulled and otherwise, and ale- 
set, this last the drink of the evening. 
hen the games, a bit of dancing if there 
was room for it, hunt the slipper, turn 
trencher, ‘“‘ Neighbour, neighbour, I’ve come 
to torment you,” ‘‘ Do as I do,” with various 
forfeit games. The “forfeits” were the best 
liked because most of the sentences imposed 
wound up with kissing beneath the mistletoe 
hanging from the middle of the Christmas 
bush. ‘The forfeits were not, however, all of 
the ‘bread and cheese and kisses” order ; 
some were mainly unpleasant, and wereused as 
the means of ‘‘ paying some one out.” It was 
not pleasant for a young man to be ordered, 
before his sweetheart and all the company 
assembled, to kneel at the fireplace, look up 
the chimney, and say :— 
Peep, fool, peep, 
Peep at thy brother: 
Why mayn’t one fool 
Peep at another! 
But such an abasement, with others quite as 
cutting, had to be done and were done at 
homely Christmas Eve parties, and none 
were the worse friends for it afterwards. 
Such Christmas Eves were happy times 
for the old folks sitting in the chimney 
nooks, with glasses on the hob. The men 
smoked long churchwarden pipes, looking 
on with approval, smacking their thighs with 
a “Dash my wigs !” when any funny incident 
sent them into hearty laughter. If such 
could look on a present-day Christmas tree, 
they would tell us that nothing beats “the 
Christmas bush.” Tuos, RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTMAS. 
(Continued from 10" S. ii. 503.) 
TWENTIETH List. 

A CORRESPONDENT at 10* §. iii. 32 referred 
to my contribution at 10™ S. ii. 503 as my 
‘second list.” It was in fact my nineteenth, 
for the series began at 6'" S. vi. 506, and has 
been carried on with scarcely a break ever 
since. 

Saxton, Peter, vicar of Leeds. Christmas Cheere, 
1606.—Hunter, ‘S. Yorkshire,’ i. 94. : 

Ludovicus Granatensis, T'ractatus...... De mysterio 
Incarnationis Filij Dei......cColon. Agripp.—l2mo 
(pp. 1-110), 1614. 

aie P., M.A. Ten Sermons, 1635.—No. 5, 
*Upon the Day of the blessed Innocents.’ 

Prideavx, Iohn, D.D., Regius Professor, and 
Rector of Exeter Colledge. A Christians Free-will 
Offering. As it was delivered in a Sermon on 
Christmasse day, at Christ Church in Oxford. 
Oxford.—Sm. 4to, 15 leaves, on Psalm cx. 3, 1636. 

Gardyner, Richard, D.D., Canon of Ch. Ch. 
Sermon preach’d in the cathedrall chvrch of Christ 
in Oxford, on Christmas Day: wherein is defended 


the Catholique Doctrine that Christ is True God 
Truely Incarnate. Oxford.—On St. John i. 14; 
ded. to Dr. Duppa, Dean of Ch. Ch. Sm. 4to, 19 
leaves, 1638. 

Ussher, Iames, Archbishop of Armagh. Immanuel, 
or the Mystery of the Incarnation of the Son of 
God ; uch London.—Ded. to Thomas, Vis-- 
count Wentworth. 4to, 35 leaves, 1638. 

Anonymous. The Feast of Feasts. Or, the Cele- 
bration Of the Sacred Nativity of Our Blessed Lord 
and Saviour, Jesvs Christ; Grounded upon the- 
Scriptures, and confirmed by the practice of the 
Christian Church in all Ages. Oxford, Leonard: 
Lichfield.—Small 4to, 17 leaves, 1644. 

Bernard, N. The Styll-Borne Nativitie, or A 
Copy of an Incarnation Sermon, that should have 
been delivered at St. Margarets-Westminster, on 
Saturday December the tive and twenty, 1647, in 
the afternoone, but Prevented by the Committee for 
Plunder’d Ministers who sent and seized the 
Preacher, carried him from the Vestry of the said 
Church, and Committed him to the Fleet, for his 
undertaking to Preach without the License of 
Parliament. Now Published by the Authoritie of 
that Scripture which saith, Preach the Word, be- 
instant, in season, out of season. London Printed 
for their sakes who love our Lord Jesus and his 
Birth day.—Dated from the Fleet, lanuary 8. 1647 ;. 
on St. John i. 14. Sm. 4to, 17 leaves, 1648. 

Warmstry, Thomas, D.D. The Vindication of the. 
Solemnity Of the Nativity of Christ ; Shewing the- 
grounds upon which the Observation of that and 
other Festivalls is justified in the Church. With a 
short Answer to certaine Queries propounded by 
one Joseph Heming, in opposition to the aforesayd: 
practise of the Church.—Sm. 4to, 14 leaves, no 
place, 1648. 

‘“*Pastor Fido.” Festorvm Metropolis. The 
Metropolitan Feast. Or the Birth-Day Of Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, Annually to be kept holy 
by them that call upon him in all Nations. Proved 
by Scriptures, the practice of the Church Primi- 
tive, and Reformed; the Testimonies of the 
Fathers, and Modern Divines; strong Reasons, 
grounded on the Word of God ; confirming Miracles ;. 
&e. Written by Pastor Fido. London: Printed 
by Matthew Simmons. —Sm. 4to, 43 leaves, 1652. 
Dedication, signed B, to John Dutton, of Sheir- 
borne, co. Glouc., esq., who sheltered him during 
exile ; defends ‘* plum-pottage and mince’d pies,. 


baies and rosemary,” and quotes Fisher’s ‘ Christian. 


Caveat.’ 

Woodward, Hezekiah. Christmas Day, the Old. 
Heathens Festive Day in honour of Saturn their 
Idol God, the Papists Massing Day, the True 
Christian Man’s Fasting Day. 1656. 

Anonymous. Against the Observation of a Day 
in memory of Christs birth, written in 1659, and 
now tendred to the consideration of all sober and 
serious Persons, this present Decemb. 1660, by a 
reverend Divine.—1l2mo, 4 leaves, no separate title 
or imprint. 

“Friar John.” A Sermon preached by Fryer 
John, curate of Colignac in France. 


Feast of Epiphanie, commonly called T'welfth Day. 
London.—Sm. 4to, 4 leaves, 1680. ; 

Stratford, N., D.D., Dean of St. Asaph. Sermon 
before the King at White Hall on Christmas Day, . 
1682. London.—4to, 17 leaves (on Rom. viii. 3),- 
1 


683. 
Gower, Humfrey, D.D., Master of St. John’s- 
Coll., Cambridge. Sermon before the King at. 


Upon the- 
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White-Hall on Christmass eo ao London.—4to, 
18 leaves (on Gal. iii. 21, 22), J 

Burnet, Gilbert, Bishop of i asians A Sermon 
Preached before the King & Queen, At White-Hall, 
on Christmas-Day, 1689. London.—4to, 20 leaves 
{on 1 Tim. iii. 16), 1690. 

The same. A Sermon Preached before the King 
at Whitehall, on 1696. London.— 
4to, 18 leaves (on Gal. iv. 4), 1697. 

Ibbetson, Richard, M.A., Fellow of Oriel. The 
Divinity of our Blessed Saviour prov’d from Scrip- 
ture and Antiquity. A Sermon before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, at St Mary's, on the Epiphany, 
Jan. 6th, 1711/12, in which Mr. W histon’s Attempt 
to revive the Arian Heresy is ea d. Oxford. 
—Svo, 20 leaves (on 1 Tim. iii. 16), 1 

Anonymous. <A Pindaric on the nies of the 


Son of God. London: Printed for St. John Baker, | 
at Thavies-Inn-Gate in Holborn.—Svo, 8 leaves, | 


Letter to the | 


with notes, 1712. 

“ Phileleutherus Cantabrigiensis.” 
reverend Dr. Mangey. Occasioned by his Sermon 
on Christmas-Day, entitled Plain Notions of our 
Lord’s Divinity. London.—Svo, 24 leaves, 1719. 

Anonymous. (See Curteis, below.) Genethlia: a 
Poem on the Blessed Nativity. Design’d to excite 
an Awful Sense of Religion both in the Indolent 


and the Unbelieving Part of Mankind. London.— . 


Fol., leaves, 
Tilly, W.,S.L.P. Beata Maria Vi irgo ab Angelo 


Gabriele Salutata : Carmen Heroicum Sacrum ; 
aliquot annis conditum, nunc primim 
editum. Londen.—4to, 1729. Dedicated to Alex- 
ander Pope, from Albury, com. Oxon., 11 Oct., 1729. 

Curteis, T., rector of W ‘rotham, Kent. Genethlia : 
a Poem on the Blessed Nativity.—Before 1733 ; pro- 
bably identical with ‘Genethlia,’ 1727, above. 


Barnard, John, of Marblehead, in New England. 


Sermon on Christmas Day, 1729. See next. 

Pigot, George, W. D. M [sic]. A Vindication of 
the Practice of the Antient Christian, As well as 
the Church of England, And other Reformed 
‘Churches, In the Observation of Christmas-Day ; 
In Answer to the Uncharitable Reflections ot 
Thomas de Laune, Mr. Whiston, and Mr. John 
Barnard of Marblehead: In a Sermon preach’d on 
the 4" of January, 1729.30. Boston, printed by T. 
Fleet, at the Heart and Crown in Cornhill. and 
Sold by Gillam Phillips at the Three Bibles 


and Crown in King-street.—Svo, 35 leaves (on | 


Deut. xvi. 16), 1731. 
[Pearson, William Divine Recreations: being 


a Collection of Psalms, Hymns, and Canons, in two, 
three, and four parts: with easy, grave, and 
pleasant tunes...... part i. For the Christmass 
London.—S8vo, 1736. Hymn I. For 
Christmas Day. “These following, with several 
others, were anciently called Christmass Carols, 
because they were composed and frequently sung 
in the Reign of King Charles the First.” 
I. A song of joy unto the Lord we sing 

And publish forth the favours He hath shewn. 

II. A Virgin unspotted the Prophets did tell. 
HiIl. O thou man! (“being of an ancient composi- 

tion, is therefore to be sung swifter”). 
Scott, Rev. William, M. *. late scholar of Eton, 
and Trin. Coll., Cambr. A Sermon on Christmas- 


Day, almost Fourteen Hundred Years old, of... 
St. Chrysostom, translated. 


leaves, 177 
ptAnonymous. A Few Christmas Words. Derby, 


John and Charles Moziey.—8vo, 4 leaves (1858). 


London. — 8y 0, ‘24 


Sedding, Edmund. A_ Collection of Antient 
Christmas Carols, Arranged for four voices. London, 
Novello.—12mo, 16 leaves, 1860. 

Anonymous. Christmas, Easter, and S. Mary 
Magdalene. The lost Epistles and Gospels for these 
Feast days, recovered from the First Book of 
Common Prayer......Witha preface. London, C. J. 


Stewart.—Svo, 8 leaves, 1862. 

Hattield, Charles William. Historical Notices 
of Doncaster. Second series. 1868.—‘ Minstrels, 
Waits, and Christmas Carols,’ pp. 181-90. 

Inman, Rev. Thomas. B.A., Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The Star of Bethlehem and the Eastern 
Magi; or, A Christmas Lecture on the Messiah, 
/ and the doctrines of Salvation and Immortality, as 
| predicted and revealed in the Avesta of the Magi, 
'and in the books of Enoch, Job, and Ezra. London. 
| —Svo, 12 leaves (pref. dated W itham, Essex, 3 Nov., 


Jewitt, W. Henry. The Nativity in Art and 
Song: its varied Treatment with Pen and Pencil, 
ancient and modern, with illustrative notes, his- 
and legendary.—Cr.8vo, many illustrations, 
SOS. 

Mummers in North Berks.—An article in The 
Times, 24 December, 1904. 

Keeping Christmas in 5 ee: By the Rev. 
J. R. Miller, D.D.—Pp. 19, 

Ciiristmas Superstitions. By W. Henry Jewitt.— 
In The Treasury, December, 1905. 

The Pre-Christmas Antiphons. The Antiphons 
to the Magnificat, of which one was sung formerly 
on vi¥4 of the days between December 16 and 23. 


S.P.C. 
W. 


FRENCH PROVERBIAL PHRASES. 
(See 10" S. i. 3, 485; ii. 404; iii. 203.) 

A dautres, dénicheur de merles.—This saying 
is used to express want of confidence in the 
person to whom it is addressed. Its origin 
is wittily explained in an anecdote in one of 
the * Lettres’ of Edmé Boursault (1638-1701). 
A similar anecdote occurs in ‘L’Art de 
| désopiler la Rate’ (published in 1758), which 
| has been put into rime by the Chevalier de 
| Fontenailles. Here is the rimed version :— 


Devant messire Jean Chouard, 

Magister et coq du village, 

Pierrot se vanta par hasard 

D’avoir trouvé sous le feuillage 

Un nid de merles: ‘* Par ma foi! 

C'est une fortune pour toi ; 

Iliest pas loin d'ici, je gage. 

—Tenez, voyez-vous ce bocage ? 
—Oui, je le vois.—Eh bien, l’ormeau qui fait le coin 
Est le séjour du nid que je "garde avec soin. 
—Les petits sont-ils ares’ ?—Bientot, et leur ramage 
Fait déja babiller les échos d’alentour.” 

Il ren fallut pas davantage, 
Pour ¢tre bien instruit ; aussi des qu'il fut jour, 
Le lendemain, plus espi¢gle qu’un page, 

Messire Jean mit la nichée en cage, 
Pierrot y vint trop tard, et se douta du tour...... 

y faire? premier qui l’occupe 

n nid appartieut, dit Pierrot, 
Et je suis vraiment pris pour dupe 
Je le vois, mais n’en disons mot, 


| ; 
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Et ne publions pas que je ne suis qu’un sot.” 
Un mois aprés, par aventure, 
En devisant sur la verdure, 
Devant le traitre confident, 
Ilse vanta, amour est imprudent, 
Quwil avait fait une maitresse 
Aux environs. ‘ Vas-tu la voir souvent ? 
Dit le fin oiseleur, que le cas intéresse. 
—Une fois chaque jour: encor n’est-ce pas tant 
Que je voudrais.— Kst-elle jeune et belle? 
—Oui, monsieur.—Oi demeure-t-elle ? 
—Oh! palsangué! nous y voila, 
Sans doute, et ce n’est pas pour entiler des perles 
Que vous me demandez cela : 
A dautres, dénicheur de merles !” 


At one time dénicheur de fauvettes or de 
moineaux was applied to a chevalier d’in- 
dustrie, or a person keenly alive to his own 
interests, and not to be trusted. 

Il ne faut pas mettre tous ses ceufs dans 
un pancer.—This phrase has, of course, its 
English literal equivalent, but the following 
rime by Boursault is a good illustration of its 
meaning :— 


Un homme avait des ceufs, et voulait s’en défaire ; 
Pour ne pas i la foire arriver des derniers, 
Quoiqw il en remplir trois ou quatre paniers, 
Il mit tout dans un seul, et ne pouvait pis faire. 
Sa mule, qui suait sous le poids d’un fardeau 
Fragile comme du verre, 
Pour en décharger sa peau 
A quatre pas de li donna du nez en terre. 
Heélas! s’écria ’homme, 4 qui son désespoir 
Inspira de vains préambules, 
Que n’ai-je mis mes ceufs sur trois ou quatre mules ! 
Je mérite un malheur que je devais prévoir. 
Si le ciel veut me permettre 
De faire encor le métier, 
Je jure de ne plus mettre 
Tous mes ceufs dans un panier. 


Graisser la patte.—To use palm-oil, bribe. 
According to La Mésangére, this phrase is 
found in a fa4liau of the thirteenth century, 
from which he gives an extract :— 


*““Une vieille femme avait deux vaches qui la 
faisaient subsister. Elles entrérent un jour dans 
les paturages du seigneur, et y furent saisies par 
son prévot. La bonne femme al instant courut au 
chateau supplier cet officier de les lui rendre. Il 
fit entendre qu’il lui fallait de l’argent ; et celle-ci, 

ui n’avait rien 4 donner, s’en revint bien désolée. 

n chemin elle rencontra une de ses voisines, qu'elle 
consulta sur son malheur. [I faut en passer par ce 
qu'il demande, lui dit l'autre, et vous résoudre a 
lui graisser Ja patte. La vieille, qui était fort 
simple, n'y entendit pas finesse; et prenant le con- 
seil 4 la lettre, elle mit dans sa poche un vieux 
morceau de lard, et retourna au chateau. Le 
seigneur se promenait devant sa porte, les mains 
derriére le dos. Elles’avance doucement sur la pointe 
du pied, et lui frotte les mains avec son lard. II se 
retourne pour lui demander ce qu’elle fait: ‘ Ah! 
monseigneur, s’écrie-t-elle en se jetant 4 genoux, le 
— a saisi mes deux vaches dans votre pré, et 
’on m’a dit que si je voulais les ravoir, il fallait lui 
graisser la patte. Je venais pour cela ; mais comme 
je vous ai vu i la porte, et que vous étes son maitre 


jai imaginé que vous méritiez bien mieux qu’on 
graissat la votre.” 

At the time when bell-cords were more 
common than knockers, they usually ter- 
minated with the foot of a deer or other 
animal. Later, gradsser le marteaw was sub- 
stituted for grazsser la patte, but in the sense 
of ‘‘to tip the porter.” Cf. Racine’s * Les 
Plaideurs,’ Act I. se. i. 

Epwarp LATHAM. 


Kau bénite de cour (ante, p. 204).—In ‘ King 
Lear,’ III. ii, the Fool says: “O nuncle, 
court holy water in adry house is better than 
this rain water out 0’ door.” M. N. G. 


Waits. (See 10 S. ii. 503.)—In 1679 
Nathan Harrison, “ musition,’ afterwards 
described as “ wait,” was admitted a freeman 
of York, ‘‘ gratis” (Surt. Soc., vol. cii. 152, 
218). Many minstrels, musicians, and harpers 
are mentioned in the same volume. The late 
Robert Davies, town clerk of York, supplied 
notes on the city waits in ‘Marmaduke 
Rawdon’ (Camd. Soc.), where it is recorded 
that the waits of Linlithgow, in 1664, had 


drums and bagpipes (pp. 136, 137). 


CuristMas Pic’s- Heap Suprer.—It is a 
long time since I was present at a Christmas 
pig’s-head supper. But such suppers were 
common enough at this season when I was a 
lad, and in many houses the Christmas pig’s 
head was served at this meal, roasted 
generally, but sometimes boiled, and was 
looked upon as a great treat. It seems to 
me that the Christmas pig’s head in the 
poorer houses was an imitation of the boar’s 
head in the greater houses. 

RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Buiack Cat Fotk-Ltore.—For a black cat, 
a strange one, to enter a house without an 
invitation is considered to be a piece of good 
luck, if the cat is not driven out, but allowed 
to remain until it goes of its own will. Any 
kind of black cat brings good luck under 
such conditions, but if the cat has not a 
white hair to show, the good luck is stronger. 
This, with variations, is a pretty general 
belief. 

But there is another phase in which the 
appearance of a black cat in a sudden fashion 
is a portent of death—the worst of luck. 
This, however, necessitates the sudden a 


pearance of the black cat out of doors. It 
is the women folk who note and speak of 
such things as a rule, and so far it does not 
seem that men are troubled in this way. 
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A young unmarried woman told me a short 
time ago that, whenever she saw a black cat 
cross her path a few feet before her, she 
heard in a short time of the death or serious 
illness of a close friend. When the cat came 
to her and rubbed against her dress, the 
death of a member of her family followed. 
She gave me two instances of the latter, and 
mentioned several instances of the former. 
She has a particular aversion to a black cat, 
and had this aversion even before she noted 
trouble coming after such visitations. Other 
ats she likes. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


An Irish WatcuMan.”—In an old album 
of nearly eighty years ago is a page thus 
headed. There is a quaint picture in water 
colours of the watchman, with staff and 
Jantern, and four lines entitled :— 

Past TWELVE ! 

To-night is the day, I say it with sorrow, 

That we were all to have been burnt up to-morrow, 

Therefore take care of tire and candle light, 

*Tis a fine frosty morning, and so —— 

aul. 4A. 


Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Tue Boar’s Heap. —It may be worth 
noting that at St. Cuthbert’s College, 
Worksop, on the evening of 30 November 
this year, the boar’s head was conducted 
from the kitchen to the supper-room with 
a procession with lanterns and torches. The 
college baker, dressed in the apron and cap 
of his profession, carried the head on high. 
The chaplain, the Rev. B. R. Hibbert, sang 
the carol ‘‘ Caput apri defero, Reddens laudes 


Domino.” THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 
“Drinkincs”: “Drinkinc Trme.’—It is 


many years since I heard the terms “drink- 
ings” and ‘drinking time,” and I wonder 
whether they are still in use, now that the 
working conditions of farm and other 
labourers are so altered from what they were 
upwards of fifty years ago. In the fields, 
by the roadside, and in quarry work of every 
kind there were set terms for taking “ drink- 
ings.” The ‘‘’leven o'clock” was the recog- 
nized “drinking time” in the forenoon, and 
** five o'clock” in the past noon. The leader 
of a gang of men, looking upwards where the 
sun was or ought to be, said, “’Leven o’clock, 
*tis drinking time,” or ‘‘ Let’s hev ar drink- 
ings”; and supping kegs and stone bottles 
were drawn from cool recesses, and, with or 
without tots, each man had his *t ’lowance” 
in ale, small beer, or “ bang-up”—the last a 
compound from various herbs, worked with 
barm, or “bang-up barm,” stingy to the 


taste, and even alittle heady into the bargain. 
There was tea also as a drinking, but not in 
much favour, for the worker in the open 
liked something “rough on th’ tongue,” as 
he would put it, and nothing he could get 
could be too strong for his taste. Some called 
it “ bite and sup time ”—that is, the forenoon 
pause; but most of them favoured “ drink- 
ings” and “ drinking time.” 
Tuos. RaTcLirrE. 
Worksop. 


“Jack TAR, HAVE YOU HEARD OF THE 
NEWs !?”—I give the first few lines of an old 
song I heard in my childhood, and somehow 
it is often very present with me. It used to 
be sung by an old nurse :— 

Jack Tar, have you heard of the news? 
"Tis peace by land and by sea ; 

Great guns are no more to be used, 
They are all disbanded (?) away. 

Tololderololderol, 
Fololderololderoladdie. 
** Disbanded” the old woman sang it. 
Joun J. SMyTuH. 
Rathcoursey, co. Cork. 


Sir JAMES PENNETHORNE AND ‘THE SATUR- 
DAY Review.’ (See ante, p. 402.)—The article 
on the ‘ Rebuilding of the Public Oftices’ in 
The Saturday Review-of 17 November, 1855, 
was probably written by Mr. Beresford Hope, 
an enthusiastic advocate of the Gothic style 
for public buildings—indeed, for buildings of 
every kind. He once declared that he hoped 
to live to see a Gothic theatre, and must have 
been disappointed at the result of his advice 
in the designs for the Gaiety Theatre, 
London, and the Shakespere Theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Mr. Beresford Hope did scant justice to 
Sir James Pennethorne (not Pennington, as 
at p. 402), the surveyor to the Oftice of 
Works, who was an accomplished architect, 
and not merely a surveyor, as suggested in 
the article. He was brought up in the office 
of his uncle, John Nash, under whom and 
Augustus Pugin he received his professional 
education, which was supplemented by an 
extensive tour in France and Italy during 
the years 1824-6. 

The article enumerates some of Penne- 
thorne’s works, including the offices for the 
Duchy of Cornwall, Buckingham Gate, and 
the west wing of Somerset House, fronting 
on Lancaster Place, but omits to mention the 
Museum of Economic Geology in Piccadilly, 
his finest work at that time, and by many 
considered to be not surpassed by his later 
work for the University of London, Burling- 
ton Gardens (1866-70), now occupied by the 
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Civil Service Commission. A proof of the 
esteem in which Sir James was held by his 
colleagues may be found in the fact that on 
the completion of the west wing of Somerset 
House he was presented with a gold medal 
subscribed for by seventy-five of the leading 
architects of the metropolis ; and in 1865 he 
received the Royal Gold Medal placed at the 
disposal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

The design of the Record Office, Chancery 
Lane, may not commend itself to many at the 
present day, but Pennethorne’s design was 
completed by Sir John Taylor. of the Oftice 
of Works, and earned for him the distinction 
of K.C.B. Joun Hess. 


PARLIAMENTARY Wuutps. — Readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ may be interested to observe 
from the following transcript of a MS. in 
my possession that parliamentary “ whips” 
are of considerable antiquity. The letter is 
written by some clerk, but signed by Lord 
North himself. 

Sir,—As the new parliament which is summoned 
for the 3lst of this month is immediately to 
proceed on the Dispatch of Public Business in which 
matters of very great Importance willcome before the 
House ; I hope you will excuse the Liberty I take 
in apprizing you thereof, being persuaded your 
Zeal tor the Public Service will induce you to 
attend the Meeting. 

I am with the greatest respect, Sir 

Your most Obedient 
and most faithful_humble servant, 


NortH. 
Downing Street, 17th October, 1780. 
It would be worth {knowing at what date the 
custom originated. H. 


[Many articles on Whips in the House of Com- 
mons will be found in 8S. iv., v., vi., vii., viii. ] 


“INFANT PHENOMENON.” — The “ Infant 
Phenomenon,” daughter of Mr. Vincent 
Crummles, has long been known to us, 
though it is not so well remembered that 
Dickens had _ previously caused Sam Weller 
to give the like nickname to the Fat Boy. 
But there were brave men before Agamemnon, 
and a much earlier use of the term is to 
found in the following extract from The 
Times of Saturday, 20 October, 1804 :— 

“Amongst the infantine phenomena of the da 
may be justly reckoned a boy, not four years old, 
the son of Mr. Wigley, music-seller, opposite St. 
‘Clement’s Church, in the Strand, who performs 
the most difficult passages on the bugle-horn with 
all the full-toned powers of a regimental trumpeter. 

F. Rossrys. 


JoHN PeNHALLOwW.—Some years ago several 
of the members of Clifford’s Inn inspected an 
old oak room at No.3 in the Inn, with the 
view of determining if the oak was worth 


selling. We all agreed that it would cost 
more to replace the room in tenantable repair 
than the oak was worth. It was encrusted 
with paint, nails had been freely used, 
and at one time all had been covered with 
wall-paper. In 1903 this oak was put 
up for sale by auction, looking dirty and 
generally in a miserable condition. Toevery- 
body’s astonishment it realized 550 guineas, 
and was bought for the Albert and Victoria 
Museum, who, I presume, have added cost 
of removal, &c., as they put the price at 
606/. 7s. 6d. It has been re-erected there ; but 
how marvellous is the transformation that 
skilled hands have brought about! It now 
looks worth double the price given for it, 
and is undoubtedly a fine specimen of old 
English oak and English workmanship. 

Of course Grinling Gibbons’s name at once 
occurs to the visitor; but there is no authority 
for attributing the work to him. 

The label says the oak was put up for John 
Penhallow, who occupied the room from 1688 
till his death in 1716. Over the fireplace is 
a shield of arms, Penhallow quartering Pen- 
warn. Is anything known about him ? 

There is an account in Boaseand Courtney’s 
‘Bibliotheca Cornubiensis’ of Samuel Pen- 
hallow (1665-1726), who embarked for New 
England and arrived there 1686. 

THomas. 


TwizzLE-TWics.—This name of the jointed 
rush, Juncus articulatus, in use here, is 
not mentioned in the ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary.’ J. P. STILWELL. 

Yateley, Hants. 


RockEFELLER.—This name is attracting the 
curious attention of those taking an interest 
in American genealogy. So far the family- 
history explorer, whether amateur or trained, 
has gathered in little worth recording. Kegs 
of ink, in sooth, have been wasted by news- 
paper and magazine scribblers in vainly 
trying toexplain and disclose the businesssteps 
of acertain individual enjoying thecognomen, 


be| one J. D. Rockefeller, of Cleveland, Ohio, 


of Standard Oil Company notoriety, largely 
because of his having attained that pre- 
eminently solitary position, viz., of being 
‘“‘the richest man in the world.” By the 
side of his accumulations the combined 
wealth of the European Rothschilds is a bare 
zero mark, if public opinion throughout the 
United States is to be believed. His for- 
bears appear to have originated in the British 
Isles, despite the odd, hard patronymic ap- 
pellation which is his ; I say hard, knowing 
our national American weakness, outside 
of Indian designation, to generalize the 
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majority of queer surnames under “ Dutchy ” 
or “Frenchy.” That clever creature Miss 
Tarbell, in her voluminous, quite ferocious 
biography of Mr. Rockefeller, pretends to 
have traced his will-o’-the-wisp grandfather 
to a natal spot in Western Massachusetts 
called Mud Creek. No such spot exists. 
Moreover, no early trace of the surname is 
found in any of the New England States. 
Except when ‘‘ raised” out in the Far West, 
the New Englander seldom uses the word 
“creek” to denote a brook. Now it is begin- 
ning to be whispered that the first Rocke- 
feller to illuminate the American continent 
(labelled Rockafellow) was none other than 
an indigent, untitled, hard-headed, hard- 
working, seventeenth - century immigrant 
yeoman, emitting the rough irregular ** early 
Saxon English” peculiar to one * raised ” in 
Scotland. In view of this whispering I shall 
be glad to be favoured with examples of 
Rockefeller either as a British place-name or 
full-fledged British surname of late or early 
days. J. G. C. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘King Nutcracker.’ — There is a little 
Christmas book of which the title-page runs: 
**King Nutcracker and the Poor Soy Rein- 
hold, a Christmas Story with Pictures. 
Rendered into English Verse, frora the cele- 
brated German Work of Heinricn Hoffman, 
by A. H. Published by W. 8S. Orr & Co. 
1854.” Who was A. H.? 

The verses are unequal, bue are rather 
cleverly turned, as, for example, the fol- 
lowing :— 

The King makes sign; and prodigy! 

Comes the whole Struwelpeterie, 

With Struwelpeter at their head, 

And next to him the cruel Fred. 

Young Suck-a-thumb is sucking still, 

And fidgetting comes fidget Phil ; 

The cloth is o’er his shoulders thrown, 

Which Hans, of course, soon treads upon, 

As with his usual vacant stare 

He comes along with head in air. 

Robert with umbrella walks, 

And Kaspar’s ghost behind him stalks ; 

The inky boys come last in view, 

Completing this most motley crew. 
_ Iam inclined to think that Struwelpeterie 
is an interpolation of the translator A. H. 
The illustrations to the book appear to have 
been designed by Alfred Crowquill, and are 


probably taken from a German original. The 
book has long been out of print, and it might 
be worth while for some publisher to reissue 
it. Joun Hess. 


QUEEN Exizapetn’s Portrait Hory- 
roop.—In the Palace of Holyrood there is a 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth, traditionally 
reported to have been a birthday gift from 
her to Queen Mary. This is doubtful, as the 
painting is considered to belong to the school 
of Gheeraedts, a painter who did not come to 
England till 1580, when Queen Mary was a 
prisoner far from Holyrood. Lately, a 
version of this picture has been discovered at 
Siena, supposed to have been a present to 
the Grand Duke about 1588. This painting 
differs from the other only in the back- 
ground. The Queen holds in her left hand a 
colander, inscribed in both paintings with 
the following legend: A TERRA IL BEN—IL 
MAL DIMORA IN SELLA; which may be inter- 
preted ** The good [falls] to the ground ; the 
evil remains in the saddle.” 

At first sight I was inclined to suspect 
that this inscription upon the Holyrood por- 
trait had been added sarcastically by some 
devoted adherent of Queen Mary; but its 
repetition on the Siena painting puts this 
out of the question. It is evidently a 
reference to the sifting action of the colander, 
allowing the good material to fall through, 
and retaining the bad. I should feel grateful 
were anybody well acquainted with Italian 
literature able to recognize the sentence as a 
quotation or proverbial saying. 

Herbert MAXWELL. 


Tosy’s Doc.—Can you give me any explana- 
tion of the following extract from ‘Domestic 
State Papers,’ vol. xlvii., at the Record 
Oftice? “1640, Feb. 22. John Ashton, 
prisoner in the Fleet, was fined 200/. for 
making a preachment on Toby’s dog.” 

O. ASSHETON. 

The Gable House, Bilton, Rugby. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your readers kindly 
say whose the following arms were /—Argent, 
a chevron sable charged with a bezant or, 
between three mullets of the third. Sant. 


Mar.ow.— Will some reader kindly explain 
the etymology of the name Maidlow? Was 
the name known before the year 1800? W. 


‘“‘PasstvE Resister.”—Is there any literary 
history for this phrase? Who is the coiner 
of the current term ? 

In Edersheim’s ‘ Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah,’ chap. v. p. 67 (first published 
October, 1883), occurs the following reference 
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to the Jewish slaves at Rome and their 
tenacious clinging to their customs: “How 
far they would carry their passive resistance 


appears from a story told by Josephus.” 
Lucts. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED :— 
Love [fame] flees from the cold one, 
But leaps to the bold one 
Halfway. 
With kind confiding eyes raised up to his, 
And red lips trembling for the coming kiss. 
A maiden’s dreaming 
Of words such as mother and wife, 
A child soul’s innocent scheming 
To make out the riddle of life. 


W. R. 


“THe Urrant.”—In ‘Transcaucasia,’ by 
Baron von Haxthausen (1854), there is, on 
P. 140, an account of a sect of Jewish 
Yhristians, or Christian Jews, named Uriani, 
who are said to acknowledge Christ as the 
Messiah whilst retaining the usages of the 
Mosaic law. They have no knowledge, it is 
said, of the New Testament, but assert the 
existence of a book by Longinus, or at least 
a transcript of it, containing the teachings of 
the Saviour, which book they say is pre- 
served with great secrecy. 

Is this account to be trusted ? and, if so, is 
there still any trace of such a sect? The 
locality assigned to them is the district of 
Derbend. C. Lawrence Forp. 

Bath. 

“Layne”: ‘ Tertnc.” — The church- 
wardens’ accounts of North Wraxall, Chip- 
penham, for 1756 contain a payment of half- 
a-crown for “laying a fast book and pro- 
clamation.” In 1765, just before the bell is 
taken down to be recast, 1/. 14s. is entered 
“for new teriny the bell.” Can any one 
explain “laying” and “ tering”? 


CAMPBELLS IN THE STRAND. — Can any 
reader state who the Campbell was of Middle- 
ton & Campbell, goldsmiths, 1692, and who 
the Campbell was of Campbell & Coutts, 
bankers, 1755? Both firms conducted their 
business at the sign of the “Three Crowns,” 
near Durham Yard. 

W. M. Easton. 


Timotny Buck was elected to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from Westminster 
School in 1748, aged eighteen, but his name 
does not appear in the Trinity admissions. 
I should be glad to obtain particulars of his 
career, and the date of his death. 

G. F. R. B. 


Hutton: Hersurn: LippERDALE.—Would 
any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me if the 


Huttons of that ilk came over with William 
the Conqueror, and where I could find their 
pedigree from that time? My father was 
a Hutton of that ilk; and my great-great- 
grandfather died at Berwick at the age of 
100. 


Into which branch of Robertsons of Struan 
did Thomas Hutton marry in 1802/ His 
wife was Janet Robertson, who had a brother 
Alexander. The maiden name of Janet’s 
mother was Urquhart. I should like to trace 
her family. 

I should also like to learn about the family 
Hepburn. One daughter married Thomas 
(or James) Lidderdale, of Castle Milk. They 
had one daughter, Maria. I possess their 
portraits. A Miss Fullerton, of Aberdeen, 
married James Lidderdale ; she would be my 
great-great-grandmother. I should also like 
to find her people. She died 25 August, 
1772. Please reply direct. 

(Mrs.) E. C. 


1, Palliser Court, West Kensington. 


Futnam Brince.—I shall be glad if any 
one can give me the name of the artist and 
engraver of coloured print entitled ‘A View 
of Fulham Bridge and Putney—La Veue du 
Pont de Fulham regardant Putney.’ From 
the costume of the people represented, it 
appears to have been executed in the last 


quarter of the eighteenth century. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


“Jan Kees.”—In Dr. Jespersen’s ‘Growth 
and Structure of the English Language’ 
(1805), p. 187, it is stated that ‘‘Jan Kees” 
is a nickname applied in Flanders to people 
from Holland proper. Was this nickname 
ever applied to the inhabitants of the Dutch 
colonies in North America (New Amsterdam, 
now New York, &c.)? I ask this question 
because Dr. H. Logeman has suggested that 
“Jan Kees” is the origin of the well-known 
term ‘‘ Yankee.” What is the etymology of 
the word Kees ? A. L. MaYHew. 

Oxford. 


Jounson’s ‘IRENE’: CHARLES Gorinc.—In 
Miss Caroline Spurgeon’s essay on ‘The 
Works of Dr. Johnson,’ which obtained the 
Quain Prize at University College, London, 


in 1898, I believe it is stated that Johnson’s 


‘Irene’ was founded on a play by Charles 
Goring, acted in 1709. I should like to know 


something of this play and its writer. 


L. R. M. StracHan. 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


CHALONER: THOMAS MEIGHEN: THE For- 


TUNATE Boy.—Can any old Salopian give 
me, in your columns, further information 
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regarding the above than can be found in 
the Blakeway MS.? Was any record kept of 
a master who comes down to us vaguely as 
“Black Hugh”? 1 have heard him spoken 
of also as “ Black Evans.” 

The history of the “ Fortunate Boy ” would 
be worth writing. What happened to him 
after he left school and squandered his sup- 
posed fortune? My information, after a 
diligent search, stops short at a recountal of 
his discovery over a bottle of wine. He 
claimed, it seems, that the wine had been 
grown on his Sicilian vineyards, but un- 
fortunately the cork flaunted the name of a 
well-known London wine merchant. An in- 
quisitive guest discovered the difference 
between hard fact and a charming story. 

Percy ADDLESHAW. 


Lonpon Newsparers.—Can any of your 
readers kindly say where a complete list of 
London newspapers of the eighteenth century, 
with name and period of existence of each, 
may be seen? Is there any similar list of 
provincial newspapers for that time ? 


athe 


Dr. Cookson.—Where can information be 
obtained about Dr. Cookson, private tutor to 
William 1V. and the Duke of Cambridge ? 
What was his relationship to Wordsworth ? 

SISTER. 

“THESE ARE THE BRITONS, A BARBAROUS 
RACE.”—Many years ago—before the passing 
of the Education Act—a text-book used at 
the establishment for young ladies I attended 
in London was ‘Our Native England,’ a 
small paper-bound book written, I believe, 
by —— Cook, after the model of ‘The 
House that Jack Built.’ The first page bore 
a rough woodcut of our forefathers, and the 
lines :— 

These are the Britons, a barbarous race, 
Chiefly employed in war or the chase, 
Who dwelt in our native England. 
P. 2 ran :— 
These are the Romans, a people bold, 
Most famous of all the nations old, 
Who conquered the Britons, a barbarous race, &c. 
And so on to Victoria, 
Our sovereign fair and young, 
Whose plaudits flow from every tongue, 
Niece of William Fourth, the last king who 
reigned. 
And so back to tlie 
Britons, a barbarous race. 
I should very much like to procure a copy 
of the old book, whose rimes are still fresh 
in my mind, and taught me more of English 
history than the pretentious works of later 


years. Auice S. MILLarp. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S. 


Beplics. 


PIG: SWINE: HOG. 
(10 §. iv. 407, 449.) 

At the latter reference the clearest example 
of “pig” used in the modern sense before 
1840 is that from Boswell. It was in August, 
1784, probably, that Miss Seward told John- 
son of the learned pig she had seen at 
Nottingham. The story is given in her own 
words in the first edition of Boswell, 1791. 
Somebody had remarked that great torture 
must have been employed in training the 
animal. “ * Certainly, (said the Doctor ;) but, 
(turning to me,) how old is your pig?’ I 
told him, three years old. ‘Then, (said he,) 
the pig has no cause to complain...... ’” Thus, 
the age being given, we have a clear example, 
such as Dr. MURRAY requires. 

A still earlier example, only less decisive, 
occurs in Boswell’s ‘ Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides,’ under date 24 October, 1773. 
Johnson then said, “The Peers have but to 
oppose # candidate to ensure him success. It 
is said the only way to make a pig go forward, 
is to pull him back by the tail. These people 
must be treated like pigs.” Leigh Hunt 
devoted an essay (in which of his works ?) to 
‘*the graces and anxieties of pig driving,” 
and it seems reasonable to suppose poe 
where driving is concerned, the adults an 
not merely the juveniles are intended. 

In 1757, reviewing Jonas Hanway’s ‘ Essay 
on Tea’ (1756), Johnson wrote: “To raise the 
fright still higher, he quotes an account of a 
pig’s tail scalded with tea, on which, how- 
ever, he does not much insist” (* Works,’ ed. 
Murphy, 1824, ii. 338). A reference to Han- 
way's essay, appended to his ‘Journal of 
Eight Days’ Journey, from Portsmouth to 
Kingston-upon-Thames,’ might perhaps settle 
the status of this unfortunate pig. 

When Boswell wrote to his friend Erskine 
on 2 Dec., 1761, ‘I am just now returned 
from eating a most excellent pig with the 
most magnificent Donaldson” (*Correspon- 
dence,’ edited by Birkbeck Hill, 1879, p. 20), he 
no doubt referred to sucking-pig. Charles 
Lamb’s famous ‘Dissertation upon Roast 
Pig’ of course refers to the same dish. The 
first accident which led to the discovery of 
the dainty befell “a fine litter of new- 
farrowed pigs”; and the epicure expressly 
explains: speak not of your grown 
porkers—things between pig and pork— 


these hobbledehoys—but a young and tender 
suckling.” 

Johnson's usual word for the animal was 
undoubtedly “hog.” Thus on 14 July, 1763, 
he said of an impudent fellow from Scotland 
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(Macpherson): ‘‘ He would tumble in a hog- 
stye, as long as you looked at him” (Hill’s 
‘ Boswell,’ i. 432). On 16 September, 1777, 
speaking of the character of a valetudinarian: 
“Sir, he brings himself to the state of a hog in 
astye” (Hill, iii. 152). Johnson having likened 
Gray’s Odes to cucumbers raised in a hot- 
bed, a gentleman unluckily said: “‘ Had 
they been literally cucumbers, they had been 
better things than Odes.’ ‘Yes, Sir (said 
Johnson), for ahog’” (Langton’s recollections 
in ‘ Boswell,’ 1780, Hill, iv. 13). In the account 
of Raasay in his ‘Journey to the Western 
Islands’ (1775) Johnson remarks, ‘I never 
saw a hog in the Hebrides except one at 
Dunvegan” (‘ Works,’ edited by Murphy, 1824, 
viii. 281). Later in the same book we find: 
“In my memory it was a precept annually 
given in one of the English almanacks, to 
kill hogs when the moon was increasing, and 
the bacon would prove the better in boiling” 
(cbid., 342). 

Possibly Boswell was using the word sow in 
the generic sense mentioned by Dr. Murray 
when he translated J/owach, the Erse name 
of the Isle of Muck, as ‘the Sows’ Island” 
(‘Hebrides,’ 18 September). In Johnson’s 
account of their tour (p. 293 of the edition 
above cited) we read: “The proper name is 
Muack, which signifies swine.” 

On turning to other writers we find Gilbert 
White, in ‘The Natural History of Selborne’ 
(1789), using all three words precisely in 
Dr. Johnson’s dictionary sense. Thus in 
letter 31 (1770) he speaks of the ** little pigs” 
of the hedgehog; ‘*swine” (plural) have been 
known to be guilty of murder (letter 52, 1773); 
“where hogs are not much in use......the 
coarser animal oils will come very cheap” 
(letter 68, 1775); “barrow-hogs have also 
small tusks, like sows” (letter 74, 17762) ; 
“the natural term of a hog’s life is little 
known...... ; however, my neighbour......kept 
a half-bred Bantam sow...... till she was 
advanced to her seventeenth year ” (letter 75, 
17762); this sow produced “once above 
twenty ata litter; but, as there were near 
double the number of pigs to that of teats, 
many died......she was allowed to have been 
the fruitful parent of three hundred pigs” 
(ibid.). 

Cowper’s poem entitled ‘The Love of the 
World Reproved ; or, Hypocrisy Detected’ 
(Globe edition, p.368), is a parable based on the 
Mussulman’singeniousevasion of the Prophet’s 
prohibition of pork. It contains the words 
hog and swine (singular), but not pig. The 
poem was printed in Cowper’s first volume, 
1782, but had already appeared in Z'he Leeds 


Journal (when ?) with additions by Cowper’s } 


friend Newton. One couplet usually assigned 
to the latter is perhaps the original of the 
phrase “to go the whole hog” :— 

But for one piece they thought it hard 

From the whole hog to be debarred. 

In 1799 Southey wrote a m entitled 
‘The Pig’ (‘ Poetical Works,’ ed. 1849, iii. 65), 
in which the word seems to be used in its 
generic sense. ‘* Woe to the young posterity 
of pork” is the only line which suggests the 
contrary. Dr. Murray may perhaps note 
for registration among the compounds of 

ig ”:— 

All alteration man could think, would mar 

His Pig-perjection. 
A better-known poem of Southey’s is the 
‘Ode to a Pig, while his Nose was being 
Bored’ (date ?), which begins, 
Hark! hark ! that pig—that pig! the hideous note, 


and developes into an ironical attempt to 
reconcile the pig to his fate. Whether the 
operation is usually performed only on the 
young animals or not, there can be no doubt 
that Southey here uses the word “ pig” for 
the whole race. It is true he addresses the 
sufferer with the diminutive form “ piggy ”: 
Go to the forest, piggy, and deplore 
The miserable lot of savage swine! 
But he uses the adjective “young” in a 
manner that would be unnecessary with the 
older meaning of ‘‘ pig ”:— 
See how the young pigs fly from the great boar, 
And see how coarse and scantily they dine. 
“ Pig” is descriptive of the animal all through 
its career :— 
And when, at last, the closing hour of life, 
Arrives (for pigs must die as well as men). 
The word ‘swine,’ it may be observed, 
occurs in this poem both as singular and as 
plural. A pig, presumably adult, also figures 
in ‘The Devil’s Walk’ or ‘The Devil’s 
Thoughts,’ a joint production by Southey and 
Coleridge before the dawn of the nineteenth 
century. Stanza viii., which Coleridge claims 
as his own in his version, runs thus :— 
Down the river did glide, with wind and with tide, 
A pig with vast celerity, 
And the Devil look’d wise as he saw how the while 
It cut = own throat. ‘* There,” quoth he with a 
smile, 
“Goes England’s commercial prosperity.” 
Sydney Smith wrote in 1807: ‘It is now 
three centuries since an English pig has fallen 
in a fair battle upon English ground ” (* Peter 
Plymley’s Letters,’ No. 5). The same amusing 
writer, reviewing J. C. Curwen’s ‘ Observa- 
tions on the State of Ireland,’ 1818, in The 
Edinburgh Review (reference ?), asserted that 
“all degrees of all nations begin with living 
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in pig-styes.” An extract from Curwen, i. 
181, shows the Irish peasant sharing his 
cabin with his four-footed benefactor :— 

**On stooping to enter at the door I was stopped, 
and found that permission from another was 
necessary before I could be admitted. <A pig, 
which was fastened to a stake driven into the floor, 
with length of rope sufficient to permit him the 
enjoyment of sun and air, demanded some courtesy, 
which I showed him, and was suffered to enter.” 

F A more classical authority, still before 1840, 
is Shelley, who was not always an angel 
beating in the void his luminous wings in 
vain. ‘(Edipus Tyrannus; or, Swellfoot the 
Tyrant’ (1820), is not the most ethereal of 
his works. The older meaning of the word 
“pig” is found surviving when the “ First 
Sow” says, “ My Pigs, ’tis vain to tug.” But 
the generic sense predominates. The Chorus 
of Swine sing ‘“‘we pigs”; we hear of “a 
jury of the pigs,” ‘‘ the glorious constitution 
of the pigs” ; and Zephaniah is now a “ hog- 
butcher” and now “ pig-butcher.” 

L. R. M. Srracwan,. 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


_About here a pig is a pig from birth till 
six or eight months old, when it becomes 
a boar, a hog, or a sow. Swine, the plural 
of sow, is not used here except by the Agri- 
cultural Department, who in public notices 
use a swine as the equivalent of a sow, a 
misuse of the word. A bacon hog may be 
of any weight over five score. Smaller 
animals would be quarter-pork when dead, 
but whether so called from being quartered 
by the butcher, or from being a quarter of a 
year old, I cannot say. The spare-rib and 
griskin of a bacon hog or sow are called _ pig- 
meat, whether large or small. The divisions 
of an orange are called pigs. Ingots of iron 
are pig-iron, and a guinea-pig is a pig to the 
end of life. Joun P. STILWELL. 

Hiltield, Yateley, Hants. 


How about the learned pig at fairs and 
races—really a full-grown swine, 7.e., sow ? 
Hatt. 


_ “SsampBok”: rts Pronunciation (10% S. 
iv. 204, 332).—The pronunciation of this word 
as given in the supplement of * Webster ’— 
viz., “shambok”—is the way the word is 
commonly pronounced by the English-speak- 
ing people in South Africa. The Dutch 


people and the Kaffirs pronounce it as 
“sambok,” the j being silent, this being the 
correct way, I believe. 

The Kaftir word is /sa-bé-ukwe, the bo 
being pronounced like “bau” in baulk and 
the w being silent. 

As to the etymology of the word I have 


not as yet been able to see a ‘Supplement’ 
of Skeat, but I should think it is possibly 
from Portuguese-Malay, as are many other 
words in the *‘ Taal.” 
Arnotp Pickrorp Rawson. 
Rhodes University College, South Africa. 


The invariable South African pronuncia- 
tion is ‘‘shambuck ” with the accent equally 
divided, whether used as a noun or a verb. 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


‘ZAPATA’S QuEsTIONS’ (10% iv. 449).— 
This work is by Voltaire, and is to be found 
in the British Ps There is also ‘The 
Questions of Zapata,’ &c. (translated from 
the French by a lady), pp. 28. London, 
Hetherington [1840 ?] 8vo. 

Francis G. HALey. 

National Liberal Club. 


‘Les Questions de Zapata’ is one of Vol- 
taire’s works, and consists of sixty-seven 
queries on Biblical and theological subjects. 
It was included in the ‘Recueil Nécessaire,’ 
and has often been reprinted both in French 
and English. It is, of course, included in 
Bengesco's Voltaire bibliography (No. 1737). 

Wituam E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


Cuarces Lampe (10% iv. 445). — Con. 
Pripeaux will find the explanation of the 
reference to Lamb’s continental tour, to 
which the writer he quotes from calls atten- 
tion, in The London Magazine for August, 
1822. In the *Lion’s Head’ for that month 
the first paragraph refers to ‘ Re-prints of 
Elia, which it was intended should now and 
then be inserted. The first one, which 
appeared in the same number, was ‘The 
Confessions of a Drunkard,’ and this was 
followed in the next issue by ‘A Bachelor's 
Complaint of the Behaviour of Married 
People.’ The paragraph above referred to 
runs as follows :— 

‘““Many are the sayings of Elia, painful and 
frequent his lucubrations, set forth for the most part 
(such his modesty!) without a name, scattered 
about in obscure periodicals and forgotten miscel- 
lanies. From the dust of some of these, it is our 
intention, occasionally, to revive a Tract or two, 
that shall seem worthy of a better fate; especially 
at a time like the present, when the pen of our indus- 
trious contributor, engaged in a laborious digest of 
his Continental Tour, may haply want the leisure to 
expatiate in more miscellaneous speculations.” 
(The italics are mine.) The continental tour 
referred to his recent visit to France. He 
appears only to have visited Versailles, where 
he stayed with the Kenneys and enjoyed a 
“few short days of connubial felicity” with 
Kenney’s child wife Sophy, and Paris, where 


he met and supped with Talma the actor. 
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It is a more difficult matter to say who 
it was that concealed himself under the un- 
pleasant-sounding pen-name “ Enort.” But 
whoever he was, he certainly was, as Cot. 
PrIDEAUX states, a very inaccurate writer, 
for not only is Lamb’s tragedy misnamed, 
but the extract from ‘ Oxford in the Vacation’ 
is also incorrectly quoted. Lamb did not 
write “I will have him (Dyer) bound in 
Russia,” which would have been absurd—and 
Lamb was never absurd in his essays—but 
**T longed to new-coat him,” &c. 

Cot. PRIDEAUX is greatly to be congratu- 
lated on possessing two such treasures as he 
mentions. To have even a copy of “ Elia” is 
somewhat, and when he informs us that it is 
in boards, uncut, and with the first title-page 
(by which I presume he means the rare half- 
title) it makes one rub one’s eyes. But not 
content with this, when he further states 
that it is a presentation copy, it inclines one 
to the opinion that this is a very unequal 
sort of world. S. Burrerwortu. 


Frevps or Ice (10 §. iv. 325, 
395, 454).—Readers who are interested in this 
question may like to have attention directed 
to a passage in Lowell’s essay entitled ‘A 
Good Word for Winter,’ from which we 
learn that he did not understand Words- 
worth’s lines in the ‘ Prelude’ to be descrip- 
tive of a thaw ; for we find him declaring 
that ‘* the most impressive sound in nature” 
is either the fall of a tree in a forest during 
the hush of summer noon, or ‘the stifled 
shriek of the lake yonder as the frost throttles 
it.” After quoting Wordsworth’s lines Lowell 
commends Thoreau’s use of the term “whoop” 
to designate the sound referred to, and then 
himself pronounces it to be “a noise like 
none other, as if Demogorgon were moaning 
inarticulately from under the earth.” 

F. JARRATT. 


My second reference, of course, only illus- 
trated and supported Mr. Baynr’s original 
contention. As to my first quotation, it is 
very possible that I owe him an apology for 
misinterpreting. But it seemed to me that 
in writing 

Till, seized from shore to shore 

The whole imprison’d river growls below, 
Thomson meant not that the water left 
unfrozen went growling on beneath the ice 
(which I take to be Mr. Bayne’s rendering) 
but that, upon being seized, the spirit of the 
whole river, like an angered beast, “ growled 
below,” under the frost’s action. Or, in 


Lowell’s words, I thought that the allusion 
was to ‘‘the stifled shriek of the lake (here, 
stream) as the frost throttles it.” 


Perhaps 


other readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may give their 
opinions. Personally, upon the whole I am 
inclined still to think this the more natural, 
as well as more poetic, meaning, and to make 
answer to Mr. Bayner’s questions, “at my 
first reference.” Surely if the poet had meant 
the growling of the remnant of the stream 
only, he would not have said “the whole 
imprison’d river.” But perhaps we drift 
from the splitting fields of ice into word 
splitting. 

By my final paragraph I intended merely 
to express a passing regret that Thomson 
does not reach the greater public by means. 
of those popular series which, alluring pri- 
marily by pretty covers, lead their purchasers 
afterwards (I hope) to penetrate within. If 
indirectly I have sent any reader to purchase: 
Thomson in one of the editions mentioned by 
Mr. Bayne, I am well content to have been 
guilty of quoting without sufficient cause. 
Mr. Bayne surely agrees that Thomson is not 
appreciated as he deserves. 

CHARLES MASEFIELD. 

No doubt some readers have recalled to 
mind Coleridge’s lines in ‘The Ancient 
Mariner ’:— 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around ; 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound. 
Nortu MIpLanp. 


DETACHED BE FRIES (10% §. iv. 207, 290, 
415, 455).—J. T. F.’s criticism of my theory is 
just, but not, I think, conclusive. Innova- 
tions do not immediately become universal. 
Electricity is a novel mode of illuminating a 
house, but houses are still being built which 
are lighted by gas. SS. D. CLIPPINGDALE. 


AuTuors oF Quotations WANTED (10% §. 

iv. 468).—The lines beginning 
Yet all these were, 
When no man did them know, 

are to be found in the third stanza of the 
introduction to the second book of Spenser’s 
‘Faerie Queene.’ Watrer W. SKEAT. 

Per other correspondents kindly supply the- 
reference. ] 


‘HucH Trevor’ (10 §. iv. 429) is by 
Thomas Holecroft. THomMas. 


HorseE-PEW = HorsE-Biock (10% §. iv. 27, 
132, 334).—For “near Cessisi,” at last refer- 


ence, read near Assis. 
GrorGeE BLack. 


Glasgow. 


‘AraBiAN Nicuts’ (10 S. iv. 409).—I am 
able toinform Mr. JAMes Puatt that there 
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is no edition of the ‘ Alif Laila’ with vowel 
points throughout. The Calcutta edition, 
edited by Sir W. H. Macnaghten, which is 
usually considered the best, has all the verse 
portions vocalized, but the prose is un- 
pointed. I have not seen the Bombay 
edition referred to by Mr. Piatt, but I am 
informed by the Librarian of the India Ottice 
that in this respect it exactly follows the 
Calcutta edition. Metrical considerations 
render it desirable that the verse should be 
vocalized, but the prose portions are written 
in such easy Arabic that vowel-pointing, 
which would add enormously to the expense 
and trouble of printing, is not at all neces- 
sary. In 1875 [ held an appointment in the 
Indian Foreign Office, and the rules for civil 
and military examinations being then under 
revision, the Government of India adopted 
my suggestion that the ‘ Alif Laila’ should 
be included among the text-books for eandi- 
dates. This gave rise to a certain demand 
for the book, and I imagine was the vacson 
Wétre of the Bombay issue. 
W. F. Prmeaux. 


SUICIDES BURIED IN THE OPEN FIELDS 
(10 S. iv. 346, 397, 475).—Surely the passage 
from Erckmann - Chatrian’s ‘Histoire d’un 
Paysan,’ quoted by Mr. H. T. Surru, has no 
relation with the burial of suicides. The 
speaker, the bigoted old blacksmith 
Valentin, was alluding to the ecclesiastical 
disabilities imposed on the Calvinists, and 
the sentence applies only to the question 
of burial in consecrated or unconsecrated 
ground—a question, alas! which is. still 
vexatious enough to those who have to ad- 
minister and provide cemeteries. 

E. E. Street. 


I think Mr. H. T. takes an unkind 
view of the intention underlying the burial 
of suicides at cross-roads. In the old days a 
crucifix was usually erected at cross-roads, 
and it seems the better opinion to believe 
that suicides were buried there that, though 
exiled from the churchyard, they might yet 
lie under the shelter and protection of the 
Cross. Wn. Cx. Bop. 


“THe Screaminc (10% §. iv. 107, 
194, 252, 331).—At the second and third refer- 
ences are allusions toa supposed ‘Screaming 
Skull” at Bettiscombe House, near Bridport, 
in Dorset, in one of which (p. 194) Mr. 
Moreton states that “the skull is said to 
have been that of a negro murdered by his 
master, a Roman Catholic priest,” and in 
which it is said that ‘several attempts had 
deen made to bury or otherwise dispose of 


this skull, with the invariable results of 
dreadful screams proceeding from the grave, 
unaccountable disturbances about the house, 
and other equally unpleasant occurrences.” 
At the other (p. 252) Mr. J. H. INGRAM speaks 
of it as the ‘‘ well-known ‘screaming skull’ 
of Bettiscombe House, near Bridport, Dorset,” 
and reminds us that his work on the ‘Haunted 
Homes and Family Traditions of Great 
Britain’ (second series) contains an account 
of it. I have not my copy of that work by 
me, but Mr. INGRAM tells us that his account 
is based on the full description given to him 
by Miss Garnett, who had paid a visit to the 
old manor house at Bettiscombe in 1883. Now 
may I be allowed, as probably the first person 
who made the story of “the Bettiscombe 
skull” known in print — and that in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q, over thirty years ago 
(4S. x. 183)—to protest against the skull at 
Bettiscombe being included in the list of 
“ Screaming Skulls ” ? 

If [remember rightly it was from seeing in 
Mr. Incraw’s interesting work Miss Garnett’s 
account, in which she very vividly described 
her visit to Bettiseombe (which must, I 
think, have been exceptionally trying to 
“the good woman of the house” !), and the 
reputation of the skull for screaming, that I 
was moved (in 1891) to send to the pages of 
the Somerset and Dorset Notes and (Juertes— 
a healthy and thriving descendant of its 
great progenitor—a long discussion of this 
subject—too long, I thought, for the pages of 
‘N. & Q.’—but which from its entirely local 
character would be more acceptable to 
Western readers. But as that excellent little 
periodical may not be accessible to your 
general readers, perhaps I may be allowed to 
recapitulate a little of what I said. I stated 
that my information had been mainly 
derived from a Dorset lady who in her 
younger days had often visited and stayed at 
the old manor house at Bettiscombe, and 
who had learnt and treasured up the legend 
as she had first heard it before time and 
publicity had lent a somewhat heightened 
and conjectural aspect to the tradition. I 
there stated that I had some twenty years 
before sent to ‘N. & Q.’ a somewhat general 
account of the superstition, treating it 
simply as a matter of folk-lore, and not even 
stating where the skull was kept. This 
short account appeared at 4 §. x. 183. 
Upon the late Dr. Gooprorp, formerly 
Provost of Eton, inquiring for further 
particulars (p. 436), I gave certain additional 
information (p. 509). It is true that I 
mentioned that the skull had been pro- 
nounced to be that of a negro, but not one 
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word was ever said or believed as to its 
pews any screaming attributes. Miss 

arnett’s statement to that effect was the 
first that ever I had heard, nor had I been 
told that the owner of the skull had ever 
been the servant of a Roman Catholic priest, 
with its resulting tragedy. 

If it be a negro skull—as to which I had 
‘doubts, but, though only the upper half of 
the skull remains, that should not be 
difficult to decide by an expert—I have now 
@ much more interesting and romantic 
solution of its ownership in connexion with 
the Pinney family, which has afforded me 
many pleasant hours of research in the West 
Indies. The result of this research has since 
appeared in the pages of the Somerset and 
Dorset Notes and (Jueries at some consider- 
able length (vol. viii. p. 308, 1903), and a final 
paper on the subject has just come out 
(vol. ix. p. 315) in the September quarterly 
part for the current year. These I felt were 
all too long—if not too local—to communicate 
to 'N. & 

In conclusion I may say that I have the 
assurance of those who knew the legend in 
its earliest form and on the spot that there 
was not at that time the slightest suggestion 
of the skull ever having been known to 
scream. The legend in its original and true 
form may be all the tamer for this denial ; 
but, knowing the subject as I do, I am 
— that the tradition should continue to 

pure, and unadulterated by—it may be— 
accretions from other and not dissimilar 
sources. Like your distinguished corre- 
spondent Pror. Skeat, I cannot abide these 
cag innovations, and I only wish that 
had, like him, a stronger way of showing it. 
J. 8. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, W.I. 


LINcoLNSHIRE DeatH §. 
iv. 465).—What applies to Lincolnshire does 
not appear to have held good for Shropshire 
in 1904, though in this county we have 
many folk - tales concerning the visits of 
birds and the fatal results of the same. 

My youngest child, a boy, was born in 
August last year, and a few hours after- 
wards a pigeon, a stranger to the district, 
flew into the bedroom, and was with difticulty 
put out of the window. 

The next day it appeared again by way of 
the nursery window, and as it evidently had 
come to stay, it was given good quarters in 
a large outside aviary. 

It is now living a contented easy life, 
prospering in equal manner with my young 

opeful. 


No one in any way connected with my 
family died within twelve months, and, as 
the bird is a nun, I can only suppose my 
boy will have to go out into the world as a 
missionary. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Razi‘au, Son oF MuKkappam (10% iv. 
449).—The value of the Arabic vowels, ac- 
cording to the best classical usage, is the 
same as in Italian. There are many varia- 
tions in the local dialects. Each of the above 
names consists of three syllables, the stress 
falling in each case on the middle syllable. 
Thus, Rabi‘ah rimes with Leah, and 
Mukaddam sounds very much like the Scotch 
surname Macadam. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


No Englishman can pronounce the first of 
these names as an Arab does, as it contains 
a letter which is unknown to the Indo- 
Germanic tongues. The nearest pronuncia- 
tion would be “ Rubeeyah,” the w as in rub, 
and the accent on the ee. Mukaddam should 
be pronounced * Mookuddum,” the oo being 
pronounced as in foot, and the w in each 
case as in rub. The accent is on the second 
syllable. W. F. PripEAux. 


“THAT sAME” (10% §. iv. 448).—Is not 
“That same” an Irish form of expression? 
A Dublin car-driver, speaking of an ac- 
quaintance, said, “ He professes the Catholic 
faith, though small credit he is to that same.” 

NortH MIDLAND. 


The quotation “that same” is from Lamb’s 
essay on ‘All-Fools’ Day’: *‘ We have all a 
touch of that same—you understand me—a 
speck of the motley.” It is to be noted the 


original reference is somewhat different. 
OLIVE CLINSON. 


Hypnens arrer Street Names 
iv. 449).—This is not a new practice. On the 
contrary, it is less common than it was 
formerly. I have lately had occasion to con- 
sult some old newspapers, ranging in date 
from 1779 to 1816. The hyphenizing custom 
during this period was scarcely ever departed 
from. Here are a few examples from a 
newspaper of 1815: Crook-house, Spicer- 
lane, Groat-market, St. James’s-square. 

JOHN OXBERRY. 

Gateshead. 


Iam glad to see Mr. CeciL CLarKE's note 
The use of hyphens should be almost entirely 
abolished. This is one of the numerous 
points I have commented on in my biblio- 
graphy ‘Swimming,’ 1904; see pp. 27, 28 
339, 392, 428; and I have also mentioned 
the subject in ‘N. & Q” I advocated no 
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capitals for street, road, &c., in my ‘ Aggra- 
vating Ladies,’ 1880. Raven THomas, 


Wetsu Poem (10 8. iv. 208, 392).—Dean 
Ramsay, in his ‘Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character,’ gives an anecdote illus- 
trating the effective vowel usage of the 
Scottish dialect. If not showing a success in 
continued vowel utterance equal to that of 
the Welsh poem quoted, it has, nevertheless, | 
an aptness not less genuine. An interview 
between a haberdasher and a customer is set 
forth thus :— 

C. Ae 00°? 
H. Ay, ae oo’. 
C. A’ ae 00’? 
H, Ay, a’ ae oo’. 
This may be anglicized as follows :— 
C. One wool? 
H. Yes, one wool. 
C. All one wool? 
H. Yes, all one wool. 


W. B. 


I think there must be an error in 
D. M. R.’s third line. Ought not the second | 
word to be weua, not “weuae”? The final | 
e seems to be redundant. It is an ingenious | 
composition, apparently made up entirely of 
vowels, the Welsh w (=00) being one. Really, 
however, all the words having to do with 
‘“‘weaving” and “web” begin in their primi- 
tive form with a y—giwau, gwe, qweau, &e. ; | 
also gwiw, proper,” and gauaf, winter,” 
the 7 being dropped by one of the laws of) 
Welsh mutation. JERRAM. | 

Oxford. 

[As we heard this in Edinburgh more than half | 
a century ago, the first two lines were | 

A 00°? 
Ay, a 00’, 
All wool?” Yes, all wool.’’] 


““THOLSELS” §, iv. 387, 453).— Mr. 
Pratt is correct when he writes of “Tolbooth” 
as a Scotch term, if he means that it has been 
and is current across the Border ; but if his 
intention is to give the impression that it is 
not also an English word, he is in error, as 
the following references bear witness :— 

Dawson, * History of Skipton,’ p. 203. 

Canon Raine, ‘ Hemingborough,’ 10, 149. 

Cambridge.—Walford, ‘ Fairs,’ 78. 

Durham.—Thoresby, ‘ Diary,’ i. 140. 

Ripon.—The Antiquary, July, 1896, 214. 

Cambridge. — ‘Luard Memorial: Grace- 
Book A,’ p. 213 

Bradford.—‘ Depositions from York Castle’ 
(Surtees Soc.), p. 118. Epwarp Peacock. 


IrHamar iv. 387, 438).—The interest 
of this name consists in the fact that it was 
undoubtedly a South-Arabian appellation, 


-suit drags on for years. 


and was borne by some of the Himyaritic 
kings. In its Sabwean form it is spelt 
Yetha’- amar, which means “Yetha’ has 
commanded.” Yetha’ was the  tutelary 
god of Aden, in Himyaritic times. Prob- 
ably Aaron’s wife, Elisheba, whose name 
is Sabean, was a native of South Arabia. 
Further reference may be made to two papers 
of mine that were published in the second 
volume of the Z'ransactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, 1873, entitled *On some 
Recent Discoveries in South-Western Arabia’ 
and ‘Note on M. Lenormant’s “Lettre sur 
Inscription dédicatoire Himyaritique du 
Temple du dieu Yat’a a Abian.”’ 
W. F. Pripeaux. 


DUELLING IN GERMANY (10% §. iv. 388, 
455).—Law and custom need not agree; at 
any rate, they do not alwaysdo so. Duelling is 
an old inheritance, and as much may be said 
for it as against it. To-day the coward is 
better off than the brave man, and formerly 
one could fight for one’s right pon | 
whereas to-day one is at the mercy of law- 
mongers and supercilious judges. In a duel 
one might lose one’s life, but the affair came 


_off quickly ; whereas in our peaceful days 


one may lose one’s cause, one’s fortune, and 
one’s health into the bargain ; and your law- 
So far as I am 
aware boxing in the public road was never 
lawful in England ; yet is the time so long 
past when such honest meetings took place 


‘in the open every day in your country ? 


Unfortunately it is no longer generally 

true “that severe social condemnation falls 

on any one who refuses to face his antagonist’s 

pistol.” This only holds good with officers 

in Meee army and navy. G. KRUEGER. 
erin. 


SamueL Wuitcuurcn, Poet (10% §. iv. 
429).—He was an ironmonger at Bath and a 
correspondent of the old Monthly Magazine. 
A list of his works will be found in the ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Living Authors’ 
(1816), and alsoin Allibone. G. F. R. B. 


Str Lawrence Dunpas (10% §. iv. 448) 
was the second son of Thomas Dundas, of 
Fingask, by his wife Bethia, daughter of 
John Baillie, of Castlecarry, Shropshire. 
According to Collins :— 

“Tn 1756 he attended his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland from London, and had_ the 


charge of supplying all the troops in Scotland 
during the Duke’s command......In 1748 his Royal 
Highness ordered him to attend in Flanders, and 
appointed him Commissary-General to the army 
under his command. In 1759 he engaged in several 


large and extensive contracts with the Lords of His 
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Majesty’s Treasury, for the service of the army in 
Germany, under the command of Prince Ferdinand, 
where he so prudently ordered the multiplicity 
of affairs under his direction that he acquired the 
regard and esteem of the army and a large fortune 
to his family. — ‘Peerage of England,’ 1812, 
vol. viii. p. 384.” 

He was created a baronet 16 November, 
1762, and died 21 September, 1781, when he 
was succeeded in the baronetcy by his only 
son Thomas, afterwards created Baron 
Dundas of Aske, in the county ro og 


FemaLe Crucirrxes (10S. iv. 230, 395).— 
I have lighted on the following passage in 
the late Augustus J. C. Hare’s ‘Walks in 
London.” In Henry VII.’s Chapel, West- 
minster Abbey, 
‘**seventy-three statues, whose ‘ natural simplicity 
and grandeur of character and drapery’ are greatly 
commended by Flaxman, surround the walls. The 
tifth figure from the east in the south aisle repre- 
sents a bearded woman leaning on a cross. It is 
St. Wilgefortis, also called St. Uncumber and 
St. Liberada, and was honoured by those who 
wished to be set free from an unhappy marriage. 
She prayed for release from a compulsory mar- 
riage, and her prayer was granted, through the 
beard which grew in one night.” —Vol. ii. p. 194. 


Str. SwITHIN. 


Stir H. De Lancey (10 iv. 
409). — Lady De Lancey’s narrative was 
printed in 1888 in the eighth volume of 
The Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine. 
It appears that the original, in Lady De 
Lancey’s faded hand writing, was found among 
the papers of her nephew, the late Major- 
General E. W. De Lancey Lowe. This printed 
account is more condensed, and differs in 
some particulars from another, a written 
account which [ saw some years ago, and 
which, I believe, formerly belonged to the 
poet Rogers. I think I was told that it was 
in Lady De Lancey’s handwriting. There 
are probably several written copies in 
The late Earl Stanhope tells us 
that Earl Bathurst lent a copy to the Duke 
of Wellington. Tom Moore, in his ‘ Diary,’ 
29 August, 1824, states that Capt. Basil 
Hall, brother of Lady De Lancey, gave him 
his sister’s narrative, and he took it home, 
intending to read a page or two, but he 
found it so deeply interesting that he read 
till nearly two o'clock, and finished it, having 
made himself cry miserably over it. May | 
here point out a slight mistake that occurs 
in Siborne’s famous history of the Waterloo 
campaign. It is there stated that late in 
the day Sir Hussey Vivian, whose cavalry 
brigade was posted at the extreme left of 
the British line, was informed by Sir William 


De Lancey that fresh cavalry was much 
wanted in the centre. It was not De Lancey 
—De Lancey at that time had been carried 
off the field in a blanket mortally wounded 
—it was his cousin, Sir William De Lancey 
Barclay, a staff officer. We know from Sir 
A. S. Frazer’s letters that the cannon ball 
which struck De Lancey on the back forced 
eight ribs from the spine, breaking one rib to 
a and pressing part of it into the lungs. 
ill one of your correspondents kindl 
inform us what relation De Lancey’s grand- 
father (whose Christian name, I think, was 
Peter) was to James De Lancey, who was 
Lieut.-Governor of New York and _ brother 
of the General Oliver De Lancey who died in 
1785? The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ does not give 
the information. WATERLOOENSIS. 


“Famous” CHELSEA (10% §S,. iv. 366, 434, 
470).—I think the case of Kelso is not to the 
oint. It is quite misleading to mix up 
Northumbrian with Southern English. Else 
I might reply : [If Kelsoe comes from chalk, 
why is it never called Chelsoe? What is 
true for one place may not be true for 
another. 

Ido not understand why Cot. PripEavux 
repeats what I have said as if it were new. 
The two charters given by Thorpe are two 
which I have quoted already from Birch. 
And I quoted eleven more. 

And why does he ask where the spelling 
Cealchythe occurs ‘tin any authentic MS.”? 
I have already given the reference to the 
best MS. of the ‘ A.-S. Chronicle,’ anno 785.* 

I doubt if any advance whatever has been 
made beyond what I have said already. 

Wa rer W. SKEaT. 


Would it not be safer to derive Chelsea 
from the man's name Ceol (Chel), of which 
three instances are given in Mr. Searle’s 
‘Onomasticon,’ and the A.-S. Zeg (éa), an 
island? Such a derivation would do no 
violence to language, and, moreover, the 
word éa, or ey, is often compounded with 
personal names. Examples are Oseney, near 
Oxford, Ramsey, and Abney, in Derbyshire, 
written Albeney in the fifteenth century. I 
have often noticed that in such cases the 
“island” is not a piece of land surrounded 
by water, but an intake or enclosure cut out 
from the waste land of a district. The 
Derbyshire village of Eyam, near Abney, 
written Eyum in the Hundred Rolls, is the 
dative plural of ey, and means “islands.” 


* Thorpe prints six MSS. of the ‘ A.-S. Chronicle’ 
side by side. They all have the same spelling of 
this name. Then why are they all to be dis- 
credited ? 
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Can nobody produce an old form of Chelsea, 
such as Ceoles-iey or Ceoles-Ca? 
S. O. Appy. 


I venture to draw Sir HERBERT MAXWELL’S 
attention to two Scottish place-names which 
seem to support his derivation of Kelso. 
They are Shetland and Shapinshay, originally 
Hjaltland and Hjalpandisey. Their initial 
was at first pronounced asa palatal aspirate. 
which easily turns into sh. It is the sound 
of German ch in the phrase ‘Ich grolle 
nicht” which English people hear as “ Ish 
grolle nisht.” Now if the second element of 
Kelso is really the word heugh, it commences 
with this very palatal, and if chalk heugh 
had only become Kelsho there would be no 
difticulty, as it would be a perfect parallel 
to Shetland. The difficulty is that instead 
of sh we find s, but the two sibilants are 
doubtless readily interchangeable. 

Jas. PLatr, Jun. 


There is a John Hunt, of Chelchehuthe, 
temp. R. IL., whose name occurs in ‘ Index to 
Deeds in the Public Record Office,’ i. 213, as 
engaged in some affair with (apparently) a 
neighbour at Fulham. Beside this, there is 
one Geoffre de Chelchehuthe, a prominent 
citizen of London (p. 269). These items have 
seemed to me to support the now familiar 
theory that the place is Chelsea, taking into 
account the spelling in ‘D.B.’ 

But an essay in The Antiquary (xxxix. 
363, &e.) by Mr. Harold Peake, written with 
considerable learning, points to an entirely 
new direction for the discovery of_ this 
elusive place. Mr. Peake claims it for Lich- 
field, and not without very seductive reasons. 
The thing is too long to quote here, but 
I recommend those students interested in 
the matter to read the article. 

The charter No. 60 in ‘Cartularium 
Saxonicum’ has the form Ethcealchy (anno 
681). The earliest entry of Celchyd appears 
to be anno 785, in charter 247. I make no 
doubt that Ethcealchy =Cealchithe, and this 
seems to widen the question considerably. 

Epwarp SMITH. 


Antonio Canova In EnGianp (10% §. 
iv. 448).—If the querist can refer to Melchior 
Missirini’s ‘ Vita di Antonio Canova’ (terza 
edizione, Milano, Mpcccxxv.), he will find 
that the famous sculptor reached our shores 
towards the close of 1815. The second 
chapter of the fourth and last book of this 
beautiful little work is entitled ‘ Viaggio del 
Canova A Londra’ (pp. 371-7), where an 
interesting account may be read of his 
reception in our capital. The Prince Regent 
gave him a warm welcome and presented 


him with a costly jewelled snuff-box (ricca. 
tabacchiera brilliantata). He was also 
entertained by the members of the Royal 
Academy at a splendid banquet, which is 
described in ‘il Giornale 43 Londra del 
10 dicembre.” I take this to mean 7’he 7'imes: 
of that date. The same newspaper published 
a very laudatory article on the distinguished 
visitor when he quitted England on his 
return to Italy, of which a summary is given 
by his biographer. Flaxman (‘quel Nestore- 
delle arti inglesi,che ebbe animo d’agguagliare 
nelle sue invenzioni l’ardire del nostro magno. 
Alighieri, e la forza creatrice che spira in ogni 
parte dell’ Odissea e dell’ Hiade”), Vilkie, and 

Haydon, are mentioned as having been his 

greatest friends. As to the date of Canova’s 

visit we have his own words, for, writing on 

9 November, 1815, to his friend Quatremére 

at Paris, he says: “ Eccomi a Londra, mio 

caro ed ottimo amico” (p. 375), and then 

expresses his admiration for the beauty of 

the streets, squares, and bridges of our 
amazing (sorprendente) capital city. 

T. Curry. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


GIFT-BOOKS OF MESSRS. ROUTLEDGE. 
Grimiv’s Fairy Tales and Household Stories. 
Flower Poems. By Robert Herrick. 

The Christmas Book of Carols and Songs. 
The Grave. By Robert Blair. Illustrated by 
William Blake. 
Comus: a Masque. By John Milton. 
The Imitation of Christ. In Four Books. Trans-- 
lated from Thomas & Kempis by Canon Benham. 
Poems by Matthew Arnold. 
Cupid and Psyche. From the Latin of Apuleius. 
By William Adlington. 
The Books of Ruth and Esther. 
Tur handsome and attractive edition of Grimm’s. 
immortal work is well fitted to take its place on 
the table as one of the most attractive of the 
season’s gift-books, and in the bookcase as a perma- 
nent possession. Nowise given are we to burden 
with matter of ephemeral interest the groaning 
bookshelves. Heaven forfend, however, that we 
should be without an illustrated Grimm! and of 
such the present volume, with its sixteen full-page- 
plates by H. L. Shindler, is virtually ideal. Apart 
from the fact that the stories collected by the: 
brothers Grimm occupy a permanent and dis- 
tinguished place in literature, what student is 
there who cannot, when tired of serious study,. 
lean back in his chair and delectate in the perusal 
of ‘Rapunzel,’ which so happily inspired William 
Morris, and of which so excellent a design forms 
the frontispiece to the volume? We acknowledge: 
a personal obligation to the publishers for this. 
brilliant and attractive publication, and our only 
complaint is that it is too seductive, and induces 


ourselves to forswear for a little too long those: 


| “laborious days” which, with every apology to 
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Milton, we maintain constitute “delights.” The 
shape of the book is convenient as well as hand- 
some, the 470 odd pages containing 200 stories. No 
fear is there of its attractions giving out, and the 
whole constitutes an inexhaustible treasure-house 
of delight. ‘ 

Few things strike more frequently or more forcibly 
one whose initial studies were pursued in a period 
many decades ago than the advantages which 
wait upon the career of his successors. Books, 
any one of which would in early days have been 
attended with educational advantage and literary 
delight, but which were at that time unattainable 
and non-existent, multiply around his successor 
and bewilder him with opportunities of choice. In 
the matter of Christmas presents the same con- 
fusion of temptations bewilders the book-lover, 
and the publications of Messrs. Routledge enable the 
benevolent uncle or godfather to bring with him, 
whatever his responsibilities, a variety of tempting 
gifts which can administer delight to many and 
excite envy in none. That beautiful collection of 
volumes known as ‘‘ The Photogravure and Colour 
Series” enables the art-lover to retain and the 
benevolent to distribute books of priceless worth 
under conditions such as have not previously been 
realized. Not entirely new is it—three volumes, 
including the ‘Quatrains’ of Omar Khayyam, Mr. 
Lang’s rendering of ‘ Aucassin and Nicolete,’ and 
an edition of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ having appeared six 
months ago. Just in time for Christmas has, how- 
ever, arrived a large and_ noteworthy addition to 
a series the attractions of which cannot easily be 
overpraised. 

Two of the volumes constitute a set by them- 
selves, to be further enlarged. This is styled ‘ The 
Colour Series.” The first is entirely occupied by 
the ‘ Flower Poems’ of Robert Herrick, beautifully 
illustrated with coloured plates by Florence Castle. 
By way of prefatory note it 1s accompanied by Mr. 
Swinburne’s eloquent and almost too rapturous 
eulogy of Herrick prefixed to ‘‘ The Muses’ Library” 
edition of Herrick’s poems. The illustrations con- 
sist principally, but not wholly, of maidens tending 
or wearing the flowers mentioned. Satisfactory 
in all respects is the reproduction of colours. A 
cluster of daffodils growing by a grove, and watched 
by blonde maidens, constitutes the frontispiece. 
Eleven other plates, similarly devised, follow. 
* Christmas Carols and Songs’ are edited by W.S. W. 
Anson and illustrated by Alan Wright and Vernon 
Stokes. A good many of the poems in this also are 
by Robert Herrick. Other contributors are Scott 
(from ‘ Marmion’), George Wither, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Drummond of Hawthornden, one poem being 
avowedly derived from ‘ N. & Q.’ Abundant mate- 
rials are naturally at hand for such a selection. 
The choice, however, has been well made, and the 
designs, happily executed, show many forms of 
revel and festivity. 

Among “The Photogravure Series” the first 
place in the — instalment may perhaps be 
assigned to the reproduction of Blair’s * Grave,’ 
with Blake’s designs. If we consider the popularity 
it once enjoyed. Blair's solemn poem is rarely 
encountered. We did not previously own a copy, 
and have only memories, now remote, whereby to 
judge of the accuracy of the reprint. Blake’s illus- 
trations are to be numbered with his boldest 


and most characteristic work. It is superfluous to 
attempt afresh their praise. Milton’s ‘Comus’ is 
illustrated by Miss Jessie M. King. The plates, in 


outline, are pretty, and have an element, not un- 
acceptable, of fantasy. It is not possible to say 
that the artist is inspired by a strongly Miltonic 
spirit, and the goblins shown are more suggestive- 
of Puck and his elves than of Milton’s 


Goblin or swart faery of the mine. 


A more serious complaint is that the text is not so- 
faithfully respected as in the case of a supreme 
master it ought to be. The printers should know 
better than to alter, however slightly, the text of 
Milton, of which a perfect rendering is now within 
reach. It is only for scholars and worshippers we 
are thus precise. For the general public the work 
bra answer all requirements, and it is very beau- 
tiful. 

From the other volumes ‘ The Imitation of Christ’ 
differs in more than one respect. It is an inde-- 
pendent translation, executed from the Latin by 
Canon Benham, and its illustrations are not the- 
work of any one hand, but are photogravure 
reproductions of masterpieces. The frontispiece is. 
‘The Saviour of the World,’ by Fra Bartolommeo. 
Eleven other works now presented are by Raphael,. 
Domenichino, Rubens, Correggio. Le Sueur (Jean 
Marie), the great painter of St. Bruno, and other 
artists. It would scarcely surprising if this 
eminently devotional work were the most popular 
of the series. 

‘Poems by Matthew Arnold’ consist of the- 
earlier works of the poet, ‘The Scholar-Gipsy,’ 
‘Sohrab and Rustum,’ ‘The Forsaken Merman,’ 
&e., to which Mr. Gilbert James supplies a dozen, 
quaint pictures, of which the best is perhaps that 
of Iseult on deck with Tristram drinking the magic- 
draught. 

‘Cupid and Psyche,’ from Adlington’s now famous. 
translation, is also illustrated by Mr. Gilbert James.. 
and forms a companion volume to the ‘ Aucassin 
and Nicolete’ of Mr. Lang, previously issued. It 
is one of the most charming volumes of the collec- 
tion, and one we should ourselves select for pre- 
sentation if we could bear to break into the series. 
The story, which Keats calls the loveliest vision of 
**all Olympus’ faded hierarchy,” is well told by 
Adlington, and lends itself to Mr. James’s facile. 
brush. The Cinderella-like atmosphere is amazingly- 
well preserved. 

The same brush illustrates ‘Ruth and Esther,” 
which consist of two well-known Biblical legends. 
The six designs for ‘ Ruth’ are from the collection 
of Mr. Leverton Harris, M.P., and may count 
among the artist’s best work. In the picture of the 
hanging of Haman, the persecutor of the Hebrews 
is seen hanging by the feet, which suggests a very 
lingering death. The covers of the books are 
similar in design, though the colour of the cloth is 
different. A more attractive series, or one destined, 
we should judge, to greater popularity, is scarcely: 
to be hoped. 


Ancient Carols. — Festire Songs for Christmas. 
(Stratford-on-Avon.) 
Tues little works constitute the first and second 
issues of ‘* The Shakespeare Head Booklets,” and 
are among the prettiest, cheapest, and most attrac- 
tive of volumes. They are apparently taken from 
MS. sources, and are selected and edited with Mr. 
Bullen’s unfailing taste. The first number in the 
‘Festive Songs’ consists of a version of the well- 
known boar’s head carol, differing in many respects 
from that ordinarily sung. This is the only one we 
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recognize, but all are welcome. We hope that the 
series will be extended. 


Life and Death of Mr. Badman and The Holy 
War. By John Bunyan. Edited by John Brown, 


D.D. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
AmonG the many valuable, scholarly, or popular 
reprints included in the ‘Cambridge English 


Classics” that of these two rare productions of John 
Bunyan is not the least interesting. With the 
earlier of these works we had no previous acquaint- 
ance. It isa curious and, from the Puritan point 
of view, supremely edifying work, with no pretence 
to allegory. What were regarded as the principal 
offences against God and man—as drunkenness, 
swearing, uncleanness, and the like—are imputed to 
a certain child, who grows to manhood under the 
direct influence of original sin, marries, lives, and 
dies impenitent. ‘The description of Badman’s 
evil practices and fate is given in a sustained 
conversation between Mr. Wiseman and a sym- 
pathetic listener and respondent, Mr. Attentive. 
“The moral lessons are pointed by stories ‘‘ abomin- 
able, unutterable, and worse,” to which may be 
added incredible also, concerning murderers of the 
Midlands or Eastern counties, Dorothy Mately of 
As{hJover: a certain Ned, who was blind ; and his 
brother H.S.. who, when rebuked for his wicked- 
ness, said, ‘‘ What would the Devil do for com- 
yany if it was not for such as I?" We hear of such 
enh as the ‘**Damme Blades” and of ‘slithy, 
rob-shop, pick-pocket men,” and have animated 
pictures of the consequences of sin and un- 
cleanness. The work is quaint and curious, and 
may be read with amusement and with a kind of 
editication not contemplated by its author. 

‘The Holy War’ made by Shaddai upon ‘ Dia- 
bolus for the...... taking...... of the Town of Mansoul,” 
was a favourite book of childhood, since it was 
one in those days allowed for Sunday reading. 
‘Captains Boanerges, Judgment, Conviction, and 
Execution, were on the whole rather shadowy 
creatures, and remained abstractions beside the 
more mundane heroes who fought ‘Sat Thebes 
or Ilium,” assisted Sir William Wallace, or 
aided Pathfinder; but they would serve as a 
Sabbath substitute. When now re-read the book 
seems strangely naive, but perusal is anything 
rather than a task. Early editions are reprinted 
under conditions on which we have dwelt in 
noticing previous volumes of the series; and a very 
interesting plate of the siege of Mansoul is given 
in facsimile from the first edition. Much valuable 
bibliographical information is supplied in an intro- 
-ductory note. 


The Story of King Lear from Ceotirey of Mon- 
mouth to Shakespeare. By Wilfrid Perrett, B.A. 
(Berlin, Mayer & Muller.) 

‘To Palaestra, a well-known periodical devoted 

to German and English philology, Dr. Perrett has 

contributed one of those comparative studies 
which have of latecome into fashion. It is a work 
of much erudition, and of singular labour, tracing 
the story of King Lear and his daughters from its 
first appearance in literature, about 1135 4.p..in the 

‘Historia Regum Britanniw’ of Geoffrey of Mon- 

mouth, to Shakespeare. A map illustrating the 


pedigree of the story is prefixed to the volume. The 
task was undertaken at the suggestion of Prof. 
Brandl, one of the editors of the ‘Shakespeare- 
Jahrbuch,’ and has been conducted with praise- 


worthy diligence in Berlin. How much labour its 
prosecution involved, and what study of early lite- 
rature was necessitated, those will see who study 
as it deserves a volume of over three hundred 
closely printed pages. Geoffrey’s work, monu- 
mental in its way, claims to be the translation of a 
book of great antiquity. ‘Britannicus Sermo,’ a 
work which the most diligent search has failed to 
trace. Among the works which Dr. Perrett classes 
as the line of descent are those of our old chroniclers, 
who were given to copy one another, and, indeed, 
works such as ‘The Mirror of Magistrates,’ ‘The 
Fairy Queen,’ Warner’s ‘ Albion’s England,’ the 
ballad of ‘ King Lear,’ the early play, and innumer- 
able others. We may not do more than com- 
mend to Shakespearian students and to folk-lorists 
a work the adequate analysis and description of 
which would overtask alike our energies and our 
space. The workmanship is thorough, and the 
book will have to be consulted by every future 
editor of the play with which it deals. 


Two Calendars for 1906 — equally attractive, 
though appealing to a very different class of mind— 
have reached us from the De La More Press. The 
Nelson Calendar, the appearance of which is oppor- 
tune, is edited by A. D. Power, and has portraits 
of Nelson, Rodney, Hood, Hardy, St. Vincent, and 
Collingwood, and representations of the battles of 
Copenhagen, the Nile, and other sea-fights, ending 
in Trafalgar.—Even more interesting is the Dante 
Calendar, in which Blanche McManus gives a series 
of pictures illustrating incidents in the life of the 
poet and his worship of Beatrice, with English 
translations from ‘The Divine Comedy’ and the 
‘Vita Nuova,’ accompanied by her own designs. 


Mr. W.G. Biatkre Murpocu writes: ‘ Allow 
me to thank most cordially your various corre- 
spondents who have replied to my inquiry anent 
James V.” 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wer cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Leb 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
adios. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


Joun W. Forp (‘‘Totum sume, fluit”). —The 
variations were noted ante, p. 391. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher Ee the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


STUDIES in POETRY and CRITICISM. LORD HOBHOUSE, 
WILHELMINA, MARGRAVINE of BAIREUTH. LIFE of SIR JOHN GILBERT, 
BEAUJEU. The DEBTOR. BABY BULLET. HIS INDOLENCE of ARRAS, 


GERMAN BOOKS. 

POLITIQUE EXTERIEURE, 1898-1905. Les DEUX FRANCES. HEBREW HUMODR and other 
ESSAYS. PRYINGS among PRIVATE PAPERS. The MATRICULATION ROLL of the 
UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS, 1747-1897. SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY and the 
RULERS of the SOUTH. The FRONDK. AS DAVID and the SIBYLS SAY, NOTES from 
MY SOUTH SEA LOG. A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. NORTHERN TRAILS, AU 
VIEUX PAYS de FRANCE. YEAR-BOOKS and ANNUALS. 

CUL-DE-SAC. The STUDY of NATIONAL HISTORY. NOTES from BANGKOK. HISTORICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. JOHN CLELAND. 

RESEARCH NOTES, ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND. The BRITISH NUMISMATIC JOURNAL. NOTES on 
the CHURCHES of BLYTHING HUNDRED. 

The WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain Articles on 


LORD COLERIDGE’S The STORY of a DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 
TWO BOOKS on FLORENCE. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


TWO BOOKS on NORMAN ENGLAND. A RAJA’S TRAVELS in the EAST, 

SCOTLAND and the UNION. MR. GOSSE on SIR THOMAS BROWNE, 

NEW NOVELS :—The First Mrs. Mollivar ; The Conquest of Canaan ; Dick Pentreath; For Richer, for 
Poorer. 

MEMOIKS., LOCAL HISTORY. ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 

STORIES, OLD and NEW. JUVENILE BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—In the Name of the Bodleian, and other Essays; The Forest of Wild 
‘thyme ; The Day Book of Melisande ; John Chinaman at Home; Jane Austen and her Times; 
Nature in — epee an. of atin on the English Lakes; Howard Letters and 
Memories ; The Manual of the Christian Knight ; Mr. Kipling’s ‘They’; shak ’ ing < 
Two Christmas Guides for Bookbuyers. 

LIST of NEW BUOKs. 

SIR KICHARD JHBB; NOTES from OXFORD; SWIFT and LEMUEL GULLIVER; SHAK- 
SPEARRE’S POEMS and ‘ PERICLES’—FACSIMILE ; A PERSONAL EXPLANATION: SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Antarctic Exploration; ‘The Secret of the Totem’; Societies; Meetings Next Week; 
Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Leicester Gallery; The Thousand and One Churches in Lycaonia ; Sales; Gossip, 

MUSIC:—The Petrie Collection of Ancient Irish Music; Old Violins; Wagner in Catalan; Richard 
Strauss’s ‘Salome’ at Dresden ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 2 

DRAMA :—Ths Indecision of Mr. Kingsbury; Der Pfarrer von Kirchfeld; Shakespeare and Holy 
Scripture ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenewm Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents, 
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NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, neatly half-bound in blue leather and scarlet cloth, price 3s. 6d. net; 
full dark blue morocco, with gilt edges, round corners, price 5s. net. 


WHITAKER’S PEERAGE 


FOR THE YEAR 1906. 
BEING A DIRECTORY OF TITLED PERSONS 


AND CONTAINING 
An Extended List of the Royal Family, The Peerage with 
Titled Issue, Dowager Ladies, Baronets, Knights, and 
Companions, Privy Councillors, and Home and Colonial 
Bishops, with a Comprehensive Introduction, and an Index 
to Country Seats. 


“THE CHEAPEST AND HANDIEST WORK ON THE 
PEERAGE EVER ISSUED.” 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, Lrtp., 12, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


WHITAKER’S ALMANACK. 


The BEST, 

The MOST COMPLETE, 

The CHEAPEST, and 

The MOST USEFUL ALMANACK 
in EXISTENCE. 


Half-bound, 


with Supplement, 
1906. 
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